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PREFACE 

The chapters which make up this volume are 
the chronicles of the American battlefields 
which appeared week by week in the columns 
of ^*The Stars and Stripes/* the oflScial news- 
paper of the A. E> F. — ^that irreverent, home- 
spun, and highly unmilitary weekly which was 
such a characteristically American contribution 
to the defeat of Germany and to the art of war. 

The paper was started in February, 1918, at 
the end of an anxious and cheerless winter, 
when the A. E. F. was a small and not particu- 
larly confident collection of troops, scattered 
forlornly over the map of Europe, with some 
apparent prospect of being used merely as re- 
placements for the armies of their larger allies 
and with no prospect at all of ever attaining 
the heartening sense of belonging to one great, 
onmoving, irresistible army. 

To give these far-flung Americans that miss- 
ing sense, to spread the realization among them 
that, however widely scattered, they did after 
all belong to one great command, to tell the 
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sorely tried doughboys that the stevedores were 
pushing behind them, and to tell the stevedores 
that each moment of their sweat and strain was 
helping to heave the doughboys forward, to 
tell all this, or rather to convey it without the 
telling — ^that was the job of **The Stars and 
Stripes. ' * 

It is doubtful if those Chaumont powers who 
authorized the publication realized for one mo- 
ment how the new weekly would thrive or how 
clearly it would become the voice of the A. E. F. 
— the voice of the men in the ranks whose faith- 
ful friend it was from first to last. It is 
doubtful if, even after it was all over, the more 
tradition-bound among the great folk at G. H. 
Q. quite understood by just what process of 
truth this army weekly had gradually succeeded 
in winning and maintaining its independence 
from interference. 

To be sure, the attitude of ^*The Stars and 
Stripes^' toward the men in the ranks was no 
welfare-accented benevolence imposed from 
above and without on the annoyed troops. The 
men who drew its pictures, wrote its editorials, 
told its stories, sang its songs, and gradually 
took over its full editorial control were them- 
selves enlisted men — ^privates for the most 
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part. They had come over to France in the 
ranks of various combat and noncombat units. 
It is true that after they were seized upon for 
this new undertaking, they knew no promo- 
tions, but that did not matter because they were 
happy and enviable in that it was their own 
trade which the army was needing, using, and 
enjoying in time of war. It was these men who, 
grown fast friends in their days together on 
**The Stars and Stripes,'' kept together after 
their demobilization to edit the new weekly 
known as * * The Home Sector. ' ' yii was through 
these men that it remained for the A. E. F. to 
forge and wiel^he first newspaper to be suc- 
cessfully used as a weapon in modem wa^ In 
consequence there fell to sundry surprised and 
(in the end) delighted soldiers a detail un- 
known to the pages of the I. D. R. — the detail 
of going to the front and there writing down 
what they saw, not for the guidance of their 
superiors (though even their ultimate com- 
mander-in-chief was not above taking an oc- 
casional cue from it), nor for the information 
of the folks at home (although, in its heydey, 
more than 250,000 copies of every issue were 
mailed back to America), but simply and en- 
tirely for the interest and inspiration of the 
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troops engaged. It was no uncommon thing 
(and, as you may well believe, it was no un- 
pleasant thing) for the correspondent of **The 
Stars and Stripes*' to see in some tattered 
regiment that had just dropped back a little 
way for breath, slum, and replacements, groups 
of men poring over * * The Stars and Stripes ' * * 
account of the battle in which, a few hours be- 
fore, they themselves had been pretty desper- 
ately engaged. 

The stories dealing with the Marne Valley 
were written at headquarters in Paris, to 
which it was easiest to retreat with the week's 
grist of news and color and comedy. The rest 
were written in Neufchateau, Nancy, Bar-le- 
Duc, the citadel of Verdun, Luxembourg, Trier, 
and Coblenz, and thence carried back to Paris 
by the courier who would come out each week 
to get them.i^hink of the luck of one who, in 
civilian life, nad been nothing more adventur- 
ous than a reviewer of plays produced along 
Broadway and who, by the simple process of 
holding up his hand and getting his arm jabbed 
with paratyphoid germs, drew, as it turned out, 
a reserved seat at the warl/f 

His pieces were written after visits to 
twenty-one divisions, and if there are no refer- 
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ences within these pages to the dashing and 
electrifying work of the Twenty-seventh and 
Thirtieth divisions, it is becanse all those refer- 
ences would be merely hearsay. Those two 
came to glory on the distant British front at a 
time when all American eyes were anxiously 
watching the slow-maturing triumph of the 
American multitude struggling forward in the 
chill, disheartening muck between the Argonne 
and the Meuse. If some divisions appear to 
figure here with disproportionate prominence, 
it is because, after all, there were some to whom 
the brilliant and eye-compelling tasks were as- 
signed, and to those any correspondent with a 
normal sense of news values was obliged to go. 

There is here, then, no taint of press agentry 
for one division as against another. But that 
is not to say that **The Stars and Stripes'* 
played no favorites among the branches of the 
service. It had a very special favorite. That 
was the infantryman. He was the whole in- 
spiration of the A. E. F. weekly. What success 
it achieved was by hanging to his coat-tails. 

Time was when folks thought of soldiers as 
infantrymen, and most soldiers were. Then, 
as the art of war grew more and more complex 
and specialization more and more entered into 
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its work, there developed many new branches 
of the service— strange wizards of air com- 
munication, observation, road repair, transpor- 
tation, telephone, tank tactics and last, but not 
least, the much advertised, much derided, chem- 
ical warfare. So much of their activity was 
new to the world that naturally enough all writ- 
ers wrote reams about them, and in the hub- 
bub of publicity the infantry was almost for- 
gotten. 

But the pages of **The Stars and Stripes '* 
were curiously inexpressive if they did not 
leave clearly with the A. E. F. the conviction 
that, no matter how much might from time to 
time be said in honor of other branches of the 
service, those other branches were but servants 
and, for the most part, pampered servants of 
the infantry. The doughboy bore the greatest 
burden, suffered the greatest hardship and pri- 
vation, earned the greatest glory. He won 
the war. 

Alexander Woollcott. 
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THE COMMAND IS FORWARD 

IT was late in the afternoon^ and a tireless 
Yankee regiment — the One Hundred and 
First Infantry from New England — that had 
already pursued the retreating Germans across 
more than ten miles of France was resting for 
a few moments in a roadside ditch^ a battered 
old road that wound its shady way through the 
ancient forest of Fere. You would have seen 
them all luxuriating in their breathing spell, 
the young Untenants lounging comfortably, the 
battalion commander sitting with his back 
propped against a tree. 

His name was Leahy — Capt. Francis M. 
Leahy of Lawrence, Mass. — one who had done 
his turn in the ranks, and who used to tell of 
the days when he was orderly to Captain Persh- 
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ing out in the Philippines. He had just caught 
the signal from down the road that the regi- 
ment was to fall in and move on, when, whin- 
ing out of space, came a German shell. 

It plowed up the earth and stretched on the 
ground several men who were just getting to 
their feet, wounding some of them. It hit the 
tree against which the captain was leaning and 
snapped it off like an asparagus stalk. A piece 
of the shell struck the captain in the back and 
tore its way through his chest. 

*'Good-by, boys,'' he said, and his head 
sagged forward. 

Then it was as if, somewhere in the universe, 
a Commander Invisible had called ** Atten- 
tion!'' Captain Leahy raised his head. With 
clearing voice, he spoke the name of the oflScer 
to whom it would be his duty to turn over the 
battalion in the event of his being called away. 

*' Lieutenant Hansen," he said, **the com- 
mand is * Forward. ' See the boys through. ' ' 

Then he died. 



II 

VERDUN BELLE 

June 14, 1918 

THIS is the story of Verdun Belle, a trench 
dog who adopted a young leatherneck, of 
how she followed him to the edge of the battle 
around Chateau-Thierry, and was waiting for 
him when they carried him out. It is a true 
story. 

Belle is a setter bitch, shabby white, with 
great splotches of chocolate brown in her coat. 
Her ears are brown and silken. Her ancestry 
is dubious. She is under si^e and would not 
stand a chance among the haughtier breeds 
they show in splendor at Madison Square 
Garden back home. But the Marines think 
there never was a dog like her since the world 
began. 

No one in the regiment knows whence she 
came, nor why. When she joined the outfit in a 
sector near Verdun, she singled out one of the 
privates as her very own and attached herself 
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6 THE COMMAND IS FORWARD 

to him for the duration of the war. The young 
Marine would talk long and earnestly to her, 
and every one swore that Belle could **com- 
pree'* English. 

She used to curl up at his feet when he slept, 
or follow silently to keep him company at the 
listening post. She would sit hopefully in 
front of him whenever he settled down with 
his laden mess-kit which the cooks always 
heaped extra high in honor of Belle. 

Belle was as used to war as the most weather- 
beaten poilu. The tremble of the ground did 
not disturb her, and the whining whirr of the 
shells overhead only made her twitch and 
wrinkle her nose in her sleep. She was trench 
broken. You could have put a plate of savory 
pork chops on the parapet, and nothing would 
have induced her to go up after them. 

She weathered many a gas attack. Her 
master contrived a protection for her by cutting 
down and twisting a French gas mask. At first 
this sack over her nose irritated her tre- 
mendously, but once, when she was trying to 
claw it off with her f orepaws, she got a whiff 
of the poisoned air. Then a great light dawned 
on Belle, and after that, at the first alerte, she 
would race for her mask. You could not have 
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taken it from her until her master 's pat on her 
back told her everything waa all right. 

In the middle of May, Belle presented a 
proud but not particularly astonished regiment 
with nine confused and wriggling puppies, 
black and white or, like their mother, brown 
and white, and possessed of incredible ap- 
petites. Seven of these were alive and kicking 
when, not so very many days ago, the order 
came for the regiment to pull up stakes and 
speed across Frence to help stem the German 
tide north of the troubled Mame. 

In the rush and hubbub of marching orders. 
Belle and her brood were forgotten by every 
one but the young Marine. It never once 
entered his head to leave her or her pups be- 
hind. Somewhere he found a market basket 
and tumbled the litter into that. He could 
carry the pups, he explained, and the mother 
dog would trot at his heels. 

Now the amount of hardware a Marine is 
expected to carry on the march is carefully cal- 
culated to the maximum strength of the average 
soldier, yet this leatherneck found extra muscle 
somewhere for his precious basket. If it came 
to the worst, he thought, he could jettison his 
pack. It was not very clear in his mind what 
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he would do with his charges during a battle, 
but he trusted to luck and Verdun Belle. 

For forty kilometers he carried his burden 
along the parched French highway. No one 
wanted to kid him out of it, nor could have if 
they would. When there followed a long ad- 
vance by camion, he yielded his place to the 
basket of wriggling pups, while he himself hung 
on the tail-board. 

But then there was more hiking, and the 
basket proved too much. It seemed that the 
battle-line was somewhere far off. Solemnly, 
the young Marine killed four of the puppies, 
discarded the basket, and slipped the other 
three into his shirt. 

Thus he trudged on his way, carrying those 
three, pouched in forest green, as a kangaroo 
carries its young, while the mother-dog trotted 
trustingly behind. 

One night he found that one of the black and 
white pups was dead. The road, by this time, 
was black with hurrying troops, lumbering 
lorries jostling the line of advancing am- 
bulances, dust-gray columns of soldiers moving 
on as far ahead and as far behind as the eye 
could see. Passing silently in the other direc- 
tion was the desolate procession of refugees 
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from the invaded countryside. Now and then 
a herd of cows or a little cluster of fugitives 
from some desolated village, trundling their 
most cherished possessions in wheelbarrows 
and baby-carts, would cause an eddy in the 
traffic. 

Somewhere in this congestion and confusion, 
Belle was lost. In the morning there was no 
sign of her, and the young Marine did not know 
what to do. He begged a cup of milk from an 
old Frenchwoman, and with the eye-dropper 
from his kit he tried to feed the two pups. It 
did not work very well. Faintly, the veering 
wind brought down the valley from far ahead 
the sound of the cannon. Soon he would be 
in the thick of it, and there was no Belle to care 
for the pups. 

Two ambulances of a field hospital were pass- 
ing in the unending caravan. A lieutenant who 
looked human was in the front seat of one of 
them, a sergeant beside him. The leatherneck 
ran up to them, blurted out his story, gazed at 
them imploringly, and thrust the puppies into 
their hands. 

''Take good care of them,'* he said. ''I 
don't suppose I '11 ever see them again." 

And he was gone. A little later in the day, 
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that field hospital was pitching its tents and 
setting up its kitchens and tables in a deserted 
farm. Amid all the hurry of preparation for 
the big job ahead, they found time to worry 
about those pups. The problem was food. 
Corned willy was tried and found wanting. 

Finally, the first sergeant hunted up a farm- 
bred private, and the two of them spent that 
evening chasing four nervous and distrustful 
cows around a pasture, trying vainly to cap- 
ture enough milk to provide subsistence for the 
new additions to the personnel. 

Next morning the problem was still unsolved. 
But it was solved that evening. 

For that evening a fresh contingent ' of 
Marines trooped by the farm, and in their 
wake — tired, anxious, but undiscouraged — ^was 
Verdun Belle. Ten kilometers back, two days 
before, she had lost her master and, until she 
should find him again, she evidently had 
thought that any Marine was better than 
none. 

The troops did not halt at the farm, but Belle 
did. At the gate she stopped dead in her 
tracks, drew in her lolling tongue, sniffed in- 
quiringly the evening air, and like a flash — a 
white streak along the drive — she raced to the 
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distant tree where, on a pile of discarded dress- 
ings in the shade, the pups were sleeping. 

All the corps men stopped work and stood 
around and marveled. For the onlooker it was 
such a family reunion as warms the heart. For 
the worried mess sergeant it was a great relief. 
For the pups it was a mess call, clear and un- 
mistakable. 

So, with renewed faith in her heart and only 
one worry left in her mind, Verdun Belle and 
her puppies settled down on detached service 
with this field hospital. When, next day, the 
reach of the artillery made it advisable- that it 
should move down the valley to the shelter of a 
fine hillside chateau, you may be sure that room 
was made in the first ambulance for the three 
casuals. 

This was the Chateau of the Guardian Angel, 
which stands on the right of the Paris-Metz 
road, just north of La-Ferte as you hike toward 
Chateau-Thierry. 

In a grove of trees beside the house the 
tents of the personnel were pitched, and the cots 
of the expected patients ranged side by side. 
The wounded came — came hour after hour in 
steady streams, and the boys of the hospital 
worked on them night and day. They could 
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not possibly keep track of all the cases, but 
there was one who did. Always a mistress of 
the art of keeping out from under foot, very 
quietly Belle hung around and investigated 
each ambulance that turned in from the main 
road and backed up with its load of pain to the 
door of the receiving room. 

Then one evening they lifted out a young 
Marine, listless in the half-stupor of shell 
shock. To the busy workers he was just Case 
Number Such-and-Such, but there was no need 
to tell any one who saw the wild jubilance of 
the dog that Belle had found her own again at 
last. 

The first consciousness he had of his new sur- 
roundings was the feel of her rough pink 
tongue licking the dust from his face. And 
those who passed that way on Sunday last 
found two cots shoved together in the kindly 
shade of a spreading tree. On one the mother 
dog lay contented with her puppies. Fast 
asleep on the other, his arm thrown out so that 
one grimy hand could clutch one silken ear, lay 
the young Marine. 

Before long they would have to ship him on 
to the evacuation hospital, on from there to the 
base hospital, on and on and on. It was not 
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very clear to any one how another separation 
could be prevented. It was a perplexing ques- 
tion, but they knew in their hearts they could 
safely leave the answer to some one else. They 
could leave it to Verdun Belle. 
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FORAGE 

June 14, 1918 

WHEN the Yanks jumped into the Second 
Battle of the Mame, they came from 
far and near, came by train, came by camion, 
came afoot ; came, they little cared how, so long 
as they got there. 

It was a great pell-mell rush of reinforce- 
ments to a point in the line where reinforce- 
ments were needed. In that rush, one regi- 
ment of infantry — the Twenty-third — piled into 
dusty motor trucks and sped up hill and down 
dale at such a rate that they left their mess and 
supply personnel, their kitchens and their pro- 
visions, far behind — so far behind that a whole 
unforgettable week went by without their catch- 
ing up somewhere northwest of Chateau- 
Thierry. 

And the boys, with only the vaguest notion 
of what that week held in store for them, 
thought gloomily of their meager supply of iron 
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rations, wondered how long the hardtack and 
corned willy would last, and hazarded the guess 
that the mess sergeants were asleep under some 
distant, peaceful hedge, while the cooks must be 
rioting in some roadside buvette. 

But far in the rear, toiling along under the 
scorching sun behind their field kitchens and 
the wagons of supplies, the lords of the mess 
were coming as fast as they could. They had 
supposed they would come by train, but if that 
had ever been the plan, it went agley. 

Veteran sergeants, who had not been hikers 
over here, cooks who had scorned the open road, 
started out overland in the wake of the regi- 
mental train. They walked one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles in five days, and one of them 
got up out of a sick bed to do it. 

They walked as the most hardened hikers 
seldom are called upon to walk. They did the 
first twenty-eight hours of that march with only 
a cold lunch to stay their stomachs, with only 
one hour^s rest except the regular ten minutes* 
breathing spell allowed in every hour. And 
when they reached the end of the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth mile, it was not to rest, but 
to start in and cook for dear life. 

The one thought that was in their minds as 
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they put mile after mile behind them was the 
thought that the poor lads must be hungry and 
that no regiment can fight without its cooks be- 
hind it. 

But the poor lads, with whom the cooks com- 
miserated as they plodded along the dusty 
highway, were living, for the most part, on the 
fat of a wonderful land. 

It was one of the loveliest and most fertile 
countrysides in all the world into which the 
Germans made their southward thrust the last 
week in May. Fine farms, rich stocks of cattle 
and fowl, new yielding gardens, had been 
abandoned in the flight of the civilians from the 
fringe of the battle area. It was fair as the 
Garden of the Lord to the eyes of the famished 
Yankee horde. 

They foraged. Not this regiment alone, but 
many another, foraged for several days. 
Chicken, goose, fresh beef, fresh vegetables, 
tender rabbit meat, pigs incredibly fat and 
tempting, honey and cider and wine — of such 
were the menus for several days of many and 
many a company. 

There was no suggestion of pillage about it. 
The farms and villages had been deserted. In 
many places the very pigs were hungry, and all 
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the stock was clamoring for attention. In the 
pens of one manor house, several hundred rab- 
bits had been without food for days. The on- 
coming doughboys killed a couple of dozen for 
the evening's mess and let the others go free 
to forage for themselves or find their way back 
to the woods of their forefathers. 

French oflScers and the accompanying inter- 
preters bade the Yankees make free of the food 
that was wasting there, and one ancient French- 
man and his wife, too old and stubborn to desert 
the little village where they had lived all their 
days, called down to the passing Americans to 
eat everything up before the Boches could get 
there. 

It was wonderful chow. Infantrymen who 
had been golderned city chaps back home 
practised the gentle art of milking, and could 
be seen racing the reluctant she all over a twilit 
meadow. One old sergeant was suspected of 
being a peculiarly bad gas case until it was 
found that the frightful swelling and inflamma- 
tion of his eyes and cheeks had been caused by 
a much-annoyed family of bees, when he tried 
to raid a French hive, which differs from the 
American variety and calls for a different 
strategy in surprise attack. 
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One resourceful corporal, bidding his squad 
rest in peace while he went a-hunting, 
brandished the bayonet he had kept bright for 
sticking another kind of pig*, disappeared 
around the corner of a farm house, and came 
back with pork chops for dinner. One boy, 
caught by a splinter from a random shell, died 
with a smile on his face and a wing of fried 
chicken in his fist. 

Of course, the cooks, did prodigies with the 
rich rations thus acquired, with great pots and 
kettles borrowed from deserted kitchens. The 
regiment that had lost its cooks created no sub- 
stitutes. Each man prepared his own meal, 
and some of the mess kits up in that edge of the 
woods are still black as ink, reminders of road- 
side dinners cooked over crackling twigs. 

The wounded, passing on toward the field 
hospitals, might be able to linger long enough 
at the headquarters of a field ambulance (where, 
in the bit of green beside the church, the cook 
had set up his kitchen) to get a cup of his finest 
coffee and eat such a dish of asparagus and new 
green peas as would cost you the remnants of a 
month's pay to buy in Times Square. 

All through the countryside behind the battle 
line there is testimony a-plenty to the moder- 
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ation of the forage. There was neither the 
time nor the spirit for anything else. One on- 
looker marveled at the restraint of a dusty, 
thirsty detachment to whom a stock of wine was 
opened up. One man, whose corporal swears 
he gets happy if he even smells a bar rag, 
created a mild sensation by refusing a second 
glass. 

When the rush of the reinforcement abated 
somewhat and the first regiments in line had 
finally established connections with their con- 
ventional sources of supply, the mess sergeant 
of one field hospital headed for the quarter- 
master with a truck, swearing it would be a re- 
lief to draw down rations once more according 
to regulations. Forage is good for those who 
get it, but rations are more dependable. He 
and the truck were back by the cook^s tent a 
little later, and the sergeant was roaring with 
laughter. 

**Look what he gave me!^' he shouted to the 
chief cook, and then from the interior of the 
truck floated the sounds of a scuffle. For the 
quartermaster had issued him subsistence 
stores in the form of a bouncing calf. That 
calf was last seen bouncing in the meadow be- 
hind the chateau where this particular field 
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hospital was in possession. He was being fat- 
tened against a day of shortage. 

And the name that they gave him was Willy 
— ^Uncomed Willy. 



IV 

ONE MAN AND A BATTLE SIXTY MILES 

LONG 

July 26, 1918 

WHEN a battle stretches away along a 
front of more than sixty miles, when a 
battle which marks a turning point in the his- 
tory of the world is still bitterly waging, no 
living man can tell its tale. But one who has 
been in the thick of it can tell at least what he 
did and saw and heard. 

If on Saturday evening, along a narrow path 
that skirted a fantastic forest of giant trees not 
far from the Ourcq, you had been watching from 
the opposite side of the ravine, you might have 
seen an unforgettable panorama of a regiment 
of Yankee infantry. The slanting light of the 
setting sun was reflected by their helmets as the 
scarred and victorious Twenty-third came 
trudging wearily, happily toward the first sleep 
it had known for three nights. 

If you had sat down under the trees with any 
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one of them, or listened to this or that group 
telling its adventures till long after dark settled 
over the forest, you would have learned more 
of the battle than all the maps and reports by 
military experts will ever tell you. 

If by chance you had found yourself in Com- 
pany K 's chow line, next a young sergeant from 
Framingham, Massachusetts, who is the gas 
non-com of his outfit, and if later you had sat 
down with him to eat your slum, you might, with 
a little prodding, have drawn forth his ram- 
bling reminiscence of the seventy-two hours he 
had just lived through. 

This, then, is the story of a sergeant who 
prefaced his tale by saying that, after all, he 
had not had much to do with the fight. 

It was late Wednesday, just before sundown, 
that we knew we were going into an attack. 
The day before — that was Tuesday, the six- 
teenth, was n't itf — ^we had suddenly pulled up 
stakes, piled into trucks, and started off for 
-somewhere, we did n 't know where. 

We were going along roads we didn't know, 
through a countryside we 'd never seen before. 
The boys were all singing and kidding, because 
they thought, most of them, that they were go- 
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ing into a rest area. They wanted to do noth- 
ing in the world except sleep for about a week. 
Lord knows, they 'd earned it. 

We had traveled all that night and all the 
next day before we ran into some Frenchies, 
who fell on our necks. They told us there was 
to be a big advance the next morning and that 
we were going in, too. They told us it was to 
be an advance on a fifty-kilometer front, all the 
way from Soissons to Chateau-Thierry. 

We laughed at those wild prophets, but a 
little farther on we saw a lot of French tanks 
trundling ahead as if they meant business. 
You should have heard the roar at the sight 
of them. You could hear the bunch passing the 
word along. 

**0h, hell, there 's going to be another 
party I * * 

I don't think I can ever tell you what the 
roads were like that Wednesday night. It 
seemed to us as if all the soldiers from all the 
nations in the world were moving, moving, mov- 
ing — somewhere. French lancers, French pi 
many a uniform, Jasbos and doughboys, dough- 
boys, doughboys— horses snorting, drivers 
coaxing, cursing; doughboys laughing — ^tanks, 
ammunition trains, ambulances, supply trains, 
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mules, horses, water carts, wheels, wheels, 
wheels, guns, guns, guns — all creeping along 
in the mud and the dark and the rain — all 
creeping over little, rotten, twisting, country 
roads that climbed hills and dipped down into 
valleys, roads all cut up by shell-fire, roads that 
hadn't been mended since Joan of Arc ad- 
vanced along them. 

There never was such a jam since the world 
began — all in darkness so black you could nH 
see your hand in front of your face. We could 
hear, we could feel, the nightmare confusion. 
We could n 't see it except when a flare of light- 
ning lighted up the whole country just for a 
second, and then went out and left the blackness 
blacker than ever. 

I passed a colonel — a brigade commander, I 
think — fresh from a hospital in Paris, trying 
hard to have his car weave in and out through 
the traflSc in the hope he could regain his outfit 
in time for the attack. I heard young shave- 
tails going crazy right before me because while 
they were carrying orders as to the placing of 
P. C.'s and other eleventh-hour regimental dis- 
positions, their sidecars seemed to move like 
gnflilQ — did move like snails. 

outfit got held up several hours, had to 
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stand there fretting and fuming and cursing, 
and then later had to double time across a pitch- 
black country to get to the front line in time to 
go over winded with the bunch. 

We were hungry and thirsty. When a whole 
army races over the hills and far away, they 
are pretty apt to get separated from their 
kitchens. I will say that some of the outfits 
got hot breakfast in the front line Friday morn- 
ing. That means the supply boys worked like 
the devil, I can tell you. But that Wednesday 
night we had had nothing except iron rations 
since we started, and hardtack sure makes you 
crazy with thirsl 

In the woods that evening — a sort of wild 
enchanted forest, it was, like the places in An- 
dersen's fairy tales — we got a little rest and 
a little water. It came from the water carts 
and we filled our canteens. These of us that 
had any sense kept a little for use later on. It 
was just as well, for there were only two wells 
in all the sector we took. I was pretty busy 
checking up the gas masks. That was my job, 
you know. A good many of the bunch had lost 
theirs. They always do. I had none to give 
them, so I confiscated — ^well, stole — some 
French gas masks and passed them around. 
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It must have been about midnight when the 
order came to chuck everything, even our light 
packs, and start on. That shows what a hurry 
we were in. 

I don't remember must about that part, we 
were so tired. There 's no way I can tell you 
how tired we were. I saw one lieutenant, game 
as he could be, stumble and sink down three 
times before they finally laid him out on the 
side of the road. Just exhaustion, that 's all. 
I could see the major himself — he was wounded 
afterwards — standing in the ditch by the road 
passing out ammunition with his own hands. 
There 's a prince for you — ^that major. 

I remember we marched along the roads in 
darkness and wondered when the artillery 
preparation would begin. We knew the guns 
were on hand because we could see them, big 
guns, powerful, silent, and waiting. We never 
guessed there was n 't going to be any artillery- 
preparation at all. A little later we met the 
French guides waiting there to lead us to our 
positions. 

I was with the captain, and was supposed to 
keep in touch with him from then on. Dawn 
was just beginning when we came up out of the 
last ravine and deployed along a wheat field. 
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We had studied the maps as best we could 
by candle-light. If we could only have had 
eight hours for a little breathing spell and a 
chance to study the maps and the country ahead 
of us I But surprise was the game, and when 
that 's your game, there *s no time to lose, no 
time to put things in order, no time for any- 
thing at all. 

Zero was 4.35. The captain looked at his 
watch when we got in line. It was 4.25. We 
had ten minutes. All along the line as far as 
you could see, the Germans were signaling for 
artillery, blue flares and white and pink. It 
stretched away so far I knew that those French- 
ies had been right. It must be a big advance, 
an advance all along the line. 

All along our platoon you could hear the 
bunch chuckling and whispering and getting set 
— and some of them were singing ever so softly. 
I remember hearing **Fair Harvard.*' Yes, 
and **01d Nassau. *' And a lieutenant was 
humming **My Little Girl.'* 

Then, at 4.30 sharp, the barrage opened. 
From the sound of it, I think all the guns, big 
and little, French and American, from Soissons 
to Chateau-Thierry went off in the same mo- 
ment. They have told me since that that is 
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just what happened, that the watches were 
synchronized. 

These guns spoke as if a single hand had 
fired a single gun — the biggest gun the world 
had ever known. I have been under the guns 
or within sight of them every day and every 
night since March — or pretty nearly. I 
thought I knew what gunfire was, but I never 
knew real gunfire before. 

It was 4.34. I could see the captain crossing 
himself and saying a little prayer to himself. 
Come to think of it, he wasn't a Catholic, as 
far as I know. But it does n't matter. I sup- 
pose we all crossed ourselves — mentally. 

And then 4.35! Zero! The time to begin! 
And we began. 

Oh, boy, you should have seen the way that 
platoon went over the top — as pretty a line as 
ever you saw. I could hear the sergeant swear- 
ing like a demon at them. * * Right dress, there, 
you dirty, lousy doughboys ; right dress, or I '11 
drill your damned feet off when I get you back 
in camp! Right dress!" 

And so we went, with a rolling barrage to 
clear the path. 

I don't know much what happened next, ex- 
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cept the rush and only Germans hiding in dug- 
outs, Germans at machine-guns trying to stop 
us. 

A ravine was our first objective, and we 
landed there breathless and not much the worse 
for wear. A moment later and I could hear 
Colonel Malone's voice behind us: **I8 this 
Company K? Good work — ^great work — ^keep 
itupl'^ 

We kept it up — ten kilometers before mid- 
night. Maybe it was twelve. Thiiigs aren't 
very clear in my mind— the order of things. 
You must remember we had already been two 
nights without sleep and almost without food 
and water. 

I circulated a good deal. That was my job, 
to keep in touch with the captain and do liaison 
work for him each time he established a P. C. 
I did — ^until they killed him. Then we sort of 
wandered about, doing what we could. 

It was in the second rush, through a rotten 
swamp, that I lost my cane — my lucky cane. 
A French Jane had given it to me, and I never 
was without it. I had carried it on all our 
battlefields. I carried it this time — and lost it. 
I can hear the lieutenant now. ** Sergeant," he 
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said, with a funny look, ** where *s your canef 
And I knew what he was thinking, and he knew 
what I was thinking. 

It couldn't have been much after six when 
I got my first prisoners — ^four of them lying 
limp on a pile of wire, playing 'possum. I just 
tapped one of them on the shoulder. **Come 
on, Heinie.'' And they came — ^like lambs. 

Once, when an open wheat field was so 
crowded with our bunch that you could n 't see 
the wheat, the Boche planes came after us — 
came eighteen strong, I think, and shot us up 
pretty badly. 

We opened up on them, with our rifles, and 
we brought two down. Yet they said the day 
of the rifle was over! I haven't any sharp- 
shooter's medal, but I joined up with a bunch 
that was taking pot shots at some machine- 
gunners in the woods, and the old rifles seemed 
to work pretty well. 

That night there was gas in a town we took, 
and that meant plenty of work and some waste 
hours spent in the masks. It was the next 
morning, Friday morning, that we captured the 
major general. They say that 's what he was. 
I don't know myself. 

I say it was we who captured him. As a 
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matter of fact, when a dozen of us finally got 
down into his dugout, which was as deep as a 
well with several flights of steps, there were 
French soldiers from three different outfits, and 
there were three of our regiments represented 
in the dozen. That shows you how things got 
mixd up in that pell-mell rush. 

He was very tall — ^the general — ^and he was 
standing with his great cape drawn around him, 
when we stumbled in on him. He rose and 
went up the steps and out, without saying any- 
thing. 

As we walked along, a little doughboy sitting 
by the roadside was smoking the makings. The 
big prisoner stopped dead short, reached under 
his cape, drew out a gold cigarette case, put a 
cigarette to his lips, bent over, and took a light 
from the doughboy. Then, with never a word, 
he stepped back into line and marched away. 
The doughboy was left sitting by the road, his 
cigarette hanging loose between his fingers, his 
mouth wide open. 

It was that day, Friday, that we passed the 
German aviation field with the hangars all 
burned in the wake of their retreat. It was 
that afternoon, in Vierzy, a little town ten kilo- 
meters from where we *d started, that a stray 
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German shell caught a group of us standing in 
the little court. 

It was about four in the afternoon, and the 
oflScers and men of several outfits had come 
together to hold a hurried council. Some of 
us — fifteen, I think — ^were killed outright. 
Some were wounded, badly wounded. Some of 
us were merely knocked flat. I was merely 
knocked flat. 

But the major was hurt, and the captain — ^my 
captain, and one of the best men that ever 
walked — they killed him. He didn't suffer, I 
think. He was conscious only a minute before 
he died. But he knew me. **Good-by, Jack," 
he said — ^just that — and died, with me bending 
over him. He had been a wonderful friend to 
me. 

We didn't have much time to think about 
it — those of us who weren't hurt, for there 
were plenty who were, and they had to be 
carried away and patched up. You can guess 
how dazed and how rushed we were. 

The doctor at the first-aid station thought I 
was wounded, and it was not until then that I 
found there was blood splashed all over my 
face — the blood of my friends. Yet there was 
one little thing that happened that I noticed 
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under all the stress. It sticks in my mind now. 

Up on the roof of a little building facing on 
that court, a Signal Corps private was stringing 
a wire, and a pal of his was feeding him the 
wire from the ground below. When the shell 
fell, it knocked the ground man against the 
wall, but part of it struck the one on the roof 
with such force that it knocked off the back 
half of his steel hat — split it clean and knocked 
it off. He himself wasn't hurt. He was 
merely dazed. 

Three minutes later I saw him still sitting 
on the roof, holding the end of the broken wire 
in his hand. **Well,'* he called down to his 
side-kick, ^^I guess we 'd better splice this 
wire. ' ' And he went on with his work. 

By this time our platoon was scattered pretty 
much over France. The lieutenant was gone, 
and I had no captain to work for. There were 
so many strays about that we decided to form 
a platoon, and I took command of the queerest 
bunch of soldiers you ever saw — doughboys 
from several regiments, some French lancers 
wrho had lost their horses, and other soldiers in 
blue who seem to like the Yanks and like to 
work with them. 

We got into position, but pretty soon a runner 
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came with the news that twenty-five of the boys 
of my company had assembled, and that I must 
come and take charge. I got them some food — 
bread and tomatoes and coffee that the Bed 
Cross or somebody had managed to get up that 
far. We set up a gas guard and let the bunch 
drop down for a little sleep — the first they had 
had in three whole days. 



V 
SCOTTY 

August 2, 1918 

PRIVATE FIRST CLASS ALBERT E. 
SCX)TT died last week on the field of 
honor. 

He was the youngest man in his regiment, and 
his colonel thinks he was the youngest man in 
aU the A. E. F. 

In the One Hundred and First they are talk- 
ing these days of all the good pals they lost 
in the fierce, unforgettable chase they gave the 
Germans in the great retreat from the Mame. 
But most of all — a little oftener and a bit more 
fondly — they talk of Scotty. 

* ' He was a good kid, ' ' they say, * * and he died 
on his gun.'' 

Scotty was only fifteen and still going to high 
school back in Brookline when war came to 
America and he held up his right hand. 
Though he stood no more than five feet six, 
though his fair hair was curly and very boyish, 
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though his mother probably wondered how even 
an overworked recruiting officer could ever have 
mistaken him for a grown-up, he was husky 
enough to pass for the eighteen years he boldly 
claimed. 

Afterwards, there was some worried sugges- 
tion that he 'd better stay home with his folks, 
but there were so many men in the outfit who 
knew the family, so many officers his father 
knew, above all he himself was so pleadingly 
eager to go, that when, one fine day in Septem- 
ber, the regiment sailed away, Scotty, barrack 
bag, rifle, mess kit, and all were stowed away 
in the hold with the rest. 

In all his soldiering, Scotty never appeared 
on sick report, was never late at formations, 
never hid from dirty details. It was only once 
in a while that the older heads in the company 
were reminded how very young he was. 

They could not help thinking of it when they 
found that the birthday he was celebrating one 
bleak November day in the monotonous training 
area somewhere in France was only his six- 
teenth. Nor when they realized he never knew 
the pride of using that shiny razor which had 
been thoughtlessly doled out to him, along with 
his housewife and shoe brush in the camp back 
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home. Nor when Christmas came and brought 
with it for Scotty some kid games from his 
Down East aunts, who had forgotten it was a 
soldier they had in France. 

On such occasions the company commander 
was worried over his responsibility, and one 
day he formally appointed the supply sergeant 
as Scotty 's guardian. The sergeant saw to it 
that he wrote home regularly, went to mass 
every Sunday, and gave every buvette a wide, 
wide path. Not that he needed watching, for, 
as the supply sergeant said, there never was a 
better kid than Scotty. 

It is true that once he was absent for some 
unaccountable hours in the major ^s automobile. 
That was why they reduced him to a buck 
private. But they restored him to his original 
rank the first day they saw him with a sho-sho 
gun. 

The French oflScers, who came to instruct in 
the use of that light automatic machine-gun 
which fires eighteen shots in a twinkling, found 
it was the youngster of the regiment who 
mastered it first and who, before many weeks 
had passed, became the best shot of them all. 
He was such a wonderful gunner that older 
soldiers were proud to be his feeders, because 
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they knew their gun would do the most damage 
with Scotty at the sights. 

And cool. He was always a quiet one, but 
under shell-fire he became deadly quiet and cool 
as a cucumber. They found that out at Seiche- 
prey in April, when a shell struck the edge of 
the parapet, throwing the gun into the trench 
and burying it, the boy, and his feeders in an 
avalanche of dirt. Scotty wriggled out, extri- 
cated his beloved sho-sho, took it in his arms, 
and with never a word to any one, marched fif- 
teen feet along the trench, set the gun up again 
and went on firing. 

But his great chance came when, on that his- 
toric 18th of July, his regiment got the order 
for which, through many a month of dreams, it 
had longed — the order to advance. It went 
eighteen kilometers without stopping, chasing 
the Boche up hill and down dale, fighting its 
way through patch after patch of inviting 
woods that would prove treacherous with hid- 
den machine-guns. 

Scotty would have told you that he belonged 
to what the general proudly called his iron 
battalion, and that in that battalion, the men 
of his company — Company H — ^were known as 
the Indians. They got that name from the wild 
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warwhoops with which they went rip-roaring 
into battle — strange, unintelligible savage cries 
that were echoes, perhaps, of the ones that 
sonnded long ago around the huts and stockades 
of primitive America. 

But the men of Company H had another 
character. They were good Catholics, most of 
th^m. No one knows where they got the idea 
or who first suggested it, but had you been 
watching at dawn on the morning of the 18th, 
you would have found that when they went over 
the top, each one of the Indians wore something 
that is no part of issue regulations, looped 
around the left shoulder strap of his blouse. 
It was a rosary. 

In the first days of that battle, the movement 
was so swift that more than once a small Ger- 
man rearguard and an advance Yank platoon 
would meet in the forest and fight out then and 
there a complete and separate battle all their 
own. So it was with the Indians one after- 
noon, as they were making their way past the 
bitterly won town of Epieds. 

At a crossroad they saw troops approaching 
them in column of squads. The officer in' 
charge caught them in the focus of his field- 
glasses. They were Boches — coming on. The 
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Yanks waited, itching to open fire, but biding 
their time. Suddenly, the Boches deserted the 
road and came at them through the forest. 

The lieutenant placed his men along a road- 
side ditch. He placed Scotty and his sho-sho 
beside a tree and squarely opposite a narrow 
woodland path that opened across the way. He 
could see straight down that path, and the 
Boches were bound either to come along it or to 
cross it. 

* * See that path, Scotty, * ' said the lieutenant. 
**That 's your target. Not one of them must 
cross if 

**Yes, sir," said Scotty, and dropped beside 
his gun. 

Then, from the high branches of many a tree 
and from many a shelter, the German fire 
opened, and the Yank fire answered. 

A gray figure darted suddenly into the leafy 
path. He fell. 

Another appeared. He fell. 

There was perhaps ten minutes of that, and 
what was left of the German party was with- 
drawing when a handful of soldiers scampered 
along the road. They were Germans, but they 
shouted as they ran, ** Don't shoot, we 're 
Americans ! ' ' 
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For a moment, just for the space that a 
breath is held, Scotty thrust his head up to see. 
From his perch in some tree, a sniper shot him 
in the forehead. Another bullet found his 
heart. He fell forward, dead, on his gun. 

They had killed him, but the number of their 
dead that was counted as his was thirty. 

* * Thirty, ' ' the Indians will tell you, * * and he 
died on his gun.'' 



VI 
THE RUNNERS 

August 9, 1918 

THEY had been pals together out in Council 
Bluffs — ^Al Boysen and Billy Shupp — and 
they were together in Company L when their 
regiment — the 168th Infantry of the Rainbow — 
sailed from America last fall. Because they 
were young and slim and could run like the 
wind, they were chosen as runners, and as run- 
ners they were together on the greatest day 
and hour of their lives. 

It came in that historic fortnight of July, 
1918, for their regiment was one of those that 
waited with fixed bayonets when the mighty 
German oflfensive broke like the surf against 
the expectant Allied line, aiid that did not sit 
down to rest till the Mame and the Ourcq lay 
behind them. 

It was the hour when an important message 
had to be carried from the company commander 
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to a deep, hidden dugout then serving as bat- 
talion headquarters. The written message, 
first read aloud to both of them, was thrust into 
Shupp *s outstretched hand, and he was up and 
away like a shot, racing across a country all 
gouged and quivering from the battle, racing 
over fields and roads where shells had been 
falling for hours and still were falling with 
deadly regularity. 

A minute later — 200 yards behind, perhaps — 
came Boysen, for, thus managed, that message 
would have a double chance of getting through. 
It was Boysen who delivered it because, as he 
ran, he saw his friend struck and tossed into 
the air in a geyser of earth. He himself was 
wounded, painfully wounded, in the leg, but he 
was not done for, and a few moments later the 
battalion adjutant caught him as he pitched, 
weak and white-faced, into the dugout. 

*^They Ve killed Shupp, sir," he blurted, 
* * and they Ve wounded me. ' ' 

Then he poured out the message, repeated it 
more slowly to be sure, and turned as if to 
start out again — out into the storm. 

Several hands caught at him. Where was he 
going? 

** Where 'm I going?" he cried, the hysterical 
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note mastering his voice. * * Where 'm I going f 
I 'm going back to get my buddy. ' * 

Then he fainted. 

That is the story of two American runners in 
the Second Battle of the Mame. It is only one 
story, and there are so many. It is chronicled 
here just because there are so many like it in 
the chapter of The Runners. 

Go to any one who has lived through any 
day or week of that battle where it was hottest, 
and ask who were its heroes. He will want to 
name all the men who put their shoulder to 
its tremendous burden, from the ammunition 
drivers, plowing stubbornly on through mad- 
dening miles of mud, knowing and asking no 
sleep for many days and nights, to the battalion 
commanders, who could not and would not re- 
member what the books said about their place 
being behind the line. But if he must single 
out one group for tribute, the chances are he 
will reluctantly pass the others by and say, 
**the runners.'* 

The runners are the fleet youngsters who> 
as the battle sways and strains, keep regiment 
in touch with battalion, battalion with* com- 
pany, company with platoon. To let each unit 
know how the others are faring, above all, in 
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such fighting as the last weeks have seen, to 
let the nervous gunners know to what line the 
surging infantrymen have attained, this is the 
business of the runners. The story of much 
that is crushed down under such verbal impedi- 
menta as liaison, reconnaissance, and communi- 
cations can be told in the terms of a brave boy's 
legs. 

All the fine devices of science to quicken and 
insure communication collapse in the swift 
hours of such an advance as began at the Mame 
on July 18th. By indefatigable work, the tele- 
phone wires, though shelled again and again 
into fragments, can be repaired and kept intact 
between divisional headquarters and regi- 
mental. But what of the mile of quaking coun- 
tryside from there on to the front! 

The T. P. S., or ground telegraphy, is ad- 
mirable, but its machinery is too heavy and 
its mechanism too delicate for the climaxes of 
open warfare. The wireless is wonderful until 
the German buzzer jams it. Lg^mps, flags, 
every type of visual signaling, cannot be em- 
ployed to such advantage on a shifting battle- 
field all cut with groves and knolls, and 
sometimes catch the enemy eye and draw his 
fire on the signal man. 
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In such fighting as drove the armies of the 
crown prince from the Marne to the Vesle, the 
leaders in battle revert to first principles in 
more ways than one. One way is their heavy 
dependence on that same device which served 
the Israelites in their battles against the Philis- 
tines, served the Athenians in their wars with 
all the world. That device is the human mes- 
senger, the runner of the battlefield. 

Most of them are young, boys of eighteen or 
nineteen. Their work is important beyond 
measure. It is dangerous because sometimes 
they cannot crouch and take cover, though their 
path lead them through a curtain of fire. It is 
a little more difficult, because the runners must 
go their way alone, without the incalculable lift 
and cheer it gives a fighter to have his brother 
fighters shoulder to shoulder with him. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, it is a little easier 
because the runner has one definite task before 
him, without any agony of choice. He has a 
single thing to do. He must carry the message 
to Garcia. And he does — or dies trying. Very 
often, on the heights that lie to the north of 
the Ourcq, he died trying. 

One would crawl to the major ^s dugout, for- 
getting to chuck 'the cigarette that dangled from 
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the comer of his month as he nonchalantly de- 
livered the message— cool and xmroffled. The 
next wonld lurch to the major's side, drop to his 
knees, and spit out his message with clenched 
hands, popping eyes, and lips so trembling that 
he could scarcely make himself understood. 
But though the whole world seemed to shake 
with the thunder of the guns, though the bullets 
from the hidden machine-guns fell like rain 
about them, each kind delivered his message. 

Sometimes the path was so perilous and the 
word so vital that three were charged with the 
one message. 

You can imagine them crouching in the dug- 
out, straining at the leash as the message is 
read to them in quick, sharp sentences. Have 
they got it? The three heads nod. Then, like 
pistol shots, the lieutenant gives the signals. 

**Lannigan!'' And Lannigan is gone. 

They give him two hundred yards start. 

^'Jenksl*' Jenks is off. 

** Barton!" The message is on its way. 

The adjutant goes back to his work, hoping 
that one of the three will get through, praying 
that all of them will. 

From the number of substitutes — ^battalion 
3ergeant-majors, intelligence section aids, and 
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many more who turned runners through those 
sleepless days and nights — ^you can guess how 
many of the regular groups, with the red bands 
on their sleeves, fell by the way, sometimes 
killed outright, oftener so wounded that they 
could only lie in the field and try their best to 
catch a passerby and send the word by him — 
the word on which the lives of a company might 
hang as on a thread. 

Many caught up a message and went on with 
it, though they knew it had fallen to them be- 
cause the others who had tried were dead. 
Many got all the way, though they -were shot as 
they ran. One private, with a hole in his ab- 
domen, held his hand over that hole and some- 
how carried his message the last eighth of a mile 
across a field that the German guns were blast- 
ing. After he had delivered his message, he 
died. 

On the day the Yanks went across the Ourcq 
and up the hill, Private M. A. Treptow of Iowa 
ran his last race from the company to the bat- 
talion. He had almost reached his goal, when a 
machine-gun dropped him. 

Later, in the pocket of his blouse, they found 
his precious diary. On its first page he had 
written something that many a man in his com- 
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pany has since copied into his own diary. It 
was this: 

America shall win the war; 

Therefore I will work, 

I will save, 

I will sacrifice, 

I will endure, 

I will fight cheerfully and do my utmost, as if 

the whole issue of the struggle depended on 

me alone. 

Treptow had called this **My Pledge,** and 
thereto he had subscribed his name. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE TELEPHONE 

August 23, 1918 

IN the strain and stress of such advances as, 
in late July and early August, carried the 
Allied flags over miles of fertile France, it hap- 
pened often that the telephone wires reached 
no farther forward than the colonePs head- 
quarters, and only the fleet runners of the 
battlefield could bring in the tidings of the bat- 
talions in the lead. But it was not so with the 
Signal Corps workers who accompanied the 
• One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Infantry in 
what the French call **Le Brigade Terrible'^ — 
the brigade that captured Fismes. 

Through five ever-memorable days and 
nights, while this Thirty-second Division regi- 
ment fought its way across the Ourcq and up 
to the Vesle, the wires kept pace with the 
charging battalions. The artillery, the supply 
wagons, the ration carts — all were left behind, 
all except the telephones. 
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Only once, and then only for forty-five min- 
utes, did communication falter. And at the 
most critical point of all — in the attack on that 
bloody eminence which is called Hill 230 — the 
advance was led not by tanks nor by the ir- 
resistible doughboys. Ahead of them all went 
the soldiers of the telephone. 

It was after midnight when the decision was 
reached to push forward at daybreak. The 
ground would be difficult and deadly with ma- 
chine-guns. The enemy was resisting fiercely. 

It was such ticklish business that the colonel 
wanted to be sure beforehand of an instant and 
continuous report from the battalion that was 
going on to the crest of the hill. Would it be 
possible, he wondered, to wire the ground first 
and somewhere near the crest set up a telephone 
that should await the expected major and on 
his arrival become the battalion P. C. The 
Signal Corps men said they could at least try. 

At 3.45 in the morning Sergeant George C. 
Burr of Milwaukee and seven men stole for- 
ward single file, carrying among thein two tele- 
phones and eight coils of twisted pair. At 4.20 
a call came into regimental headquarters, and 
the master signal electrician jumped to take it. 
'SSergeant Burr speaking. '* 
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Everybody safe? None of them safe, but 
they were all right. How far had they gone! 
As far as their wire would stretch. Where 
were they? Lying on their bellies at the foot 
of a tree. Where was Fritz? About a hun- 
dred yards away. What was he doing? 
Throwing over shrapnel and gas and taking pot 
shots with machine-guns. A hell of a lot of 
machine-guns, according to Sergeant Burr. As 
it turned out later, there were eighteen nests of 
them in one little patch of woods. 

At the end of his report, Burr was directed 
to station one man at the telephone with in- 
structions to call up every five minutes, then 
to take the other six and make for the nearest 
shelter. 

An anxious five minutes passed. The tele- 
phone buzzed. 

** Sergeant Burr speaking.*' 

**I thought I told you to take cover. What 
are you doing there ? ' ' 

**I '11 be damned," said Sergeant Burr, *'if 
I '11 ask any man to stay in such a place as this. 
No other change, sir." 

So it was Sergeant Burr who made the re- 
ports every five minutes in order that regi- 
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mental headquarters might know that the wire 
was still open. He kept that up till the oncom- 
ing battalion was abreast of him. When^ a 
little after seven, he finally left his post at the 
foot of the tree, it was no longer perilous, and 
he left to go forward with the bunch. 

It seems he was not alone. When he ordered 
his men down the hill to the shelter of a kindly 
ditch, two of them mutinied on the spot. If he 
could stay there, so could they. Would they 
go? They 'd be danmed if they would. And 
they didn't. Shake hands with Corporal Don- 
ald Palmer and Private Edwin Pelkey.^ 

That is one chapter in the Signal Corps his- 
tory of the Terrible Brigade. How they laid 
forty kilometers of twisted pair in that ad- 
venturous week, how they laid the wires and 
then stubbornly kept them mended while the 
shrapnel tore at their work — that is an outline 
of their story. 

Talk to any of the men who went through 
with it and they will tell you great tales. They 
may, as an afterthought, mention the detail 
that they were rainsoaked from first to last, 
that for three days and nights they knew no 

1 At Christmas Eve on the right bank of the Rhine aU three 
were awarded the D. S. C. — A. W. 
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sleep and had only one meal — some bread and 
fairly hot coffee. 

Ask the lieutenant in charge and he will tell 
you that, out of his small detachment, he had 
one man killed and three men wounded. He 
will tell you that everything was simple enough 
for the greater part of the nineteen kilometers 
they had covered until something happened. 
From where he was directing the signaling, he 
could not tell just what it was, but from the 
frantic reports that came back over the new 
laid wires he gathered that each separate and 
individual doughboy must have found and 
mounted a motorcycle. 

** There really was no other reasonable ex- 
planation,*' he said, *'of the rate at which those 
fighting fools were going ahead.*' 
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THE ST. MIHIEL PICNIC 

September 20, 1918 

THE First American Army, commanded in 
the field by General John J. Pershing^ 
struck its first blow last week.^ 

It was a blow sudden, swift, and beyond all 
shadow of doubt successful. 

Supported by French Colonials, that army 
closed like a giant pair of pincers on the old, 
heavily entrenched salient which the Germans 
had held ever since they dug themselves in after 
their failure at the First Battle of the Mame — 
closed in and in less than two days obliterated 
that salient from the fast-changing German 
war map. 

The Germans immediately announced that 
they never had wanted the old salient anyway, 
that they had always had half a mind to evacu- 
ate it, that they knew the blow was coming 

iThe American divisions which launched the St. Mihiel 
drive were the Ist, 2d, 3d, 5th, 26th, 42nd, 89th and 90th. — 
A. W. 
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and that they had craftily withdrawn just in 
time. But by way of comment on these pro- 
testations, the grinning doughboy can — and 
does — ^point to pens packed with more than 15,- 
000 prisoners of all ranks and conditions, more 
than 200 captured guns, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of machine-guns, a king's ransom in 
captured material, millions upon millions of 
dollars ' worth of locomotives, railway supplies, 
shells, clothing, food and rifles, to say nothing 
of the great stores that were burned in the 
precipitate German retreat. 

Apparently history will show that they meant 
to withdraw from part of the salient and were 
caught in the act. 

If this was a withdrawal '* according to 
plan,'' something must have gone slightly amiss 
with the plan. 

The St. Mihiel salient was an ungainly snout 
projecting from the German line, an area of 
some 150 square miles, almost half the size of 
the CHiateau-Thierry salient. The Germans 
had clung to it grimly since the second month 
of the war, because it held a bit of fair and 
fertile French land in bondage, because it an- 
nihilated a precious French railway junction 
and thus cut completely the short and easy 
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communication between lonesome Verdun and 
Lorraine, and because it had proved, and might 
again prove, useful in any attack on Verdun. 

The sentiment which fired the charging 
doughboys who, in two marvelous and unforget- 
table days, wiped that salient off the map, drew 
some of its strength from the fact that one of 
their points of departure was the American 
home sector, the oft-sung, oft-chronicled sector 
** northwest of Toul,*' which was taken over on 
that balmy and historic day nine months ago 
when American troops first entered the line to 
hold it. 

Surely the advancing host was stimulated to 
high endeavor by the fact that behind them 
now lay Xivray, Seicheprey and Apremont 
Forest, that behind them, too, lay their shrine 
of Domremy, where Joan of Arc was bom and 
which no German soldier shall ever profane by 
entering. Ahead of them — ^half hopefully, half 
incredulously awaiting them — ^were many dear 
French towns and villages that had known the 
German officer as master through four most 
bitter years. 

It was fine to witness the greeting which met 
them in each liberated village: the old folks 
creeping out of the cellars, fingering their beads 
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and falling to their knees in prayers and tears 
of incoherent thanksgiving, the young girls 
flinging their arms around the embarrassed but 
highly gratified doughboys and kissing them 
again and again in the name of Liberie, Egalite 
and Fraternite. 

It was fine to see the small children gazing 
curiously at these soldiers, so different in looks 
and manner from the gray-clad troops who 
were the only soldiers they had ever beheld. 
It was fine to see the pathetic little tricolors 
that had been sewn in stealth against the dawn 
of the great day, brave, badly-made French 
flags, suddenly emerge from their hiding places 
and flutter joyously from many a shattered 
window. 

It was fine to be in St. Mihiel redeemed on 
Thursday when Captain Clemenceau, son of the 
Tiger, led his Colonials into the wondering city, 
or again on that gala day — a week ago to-day 
— when once more French music sounded gaily 
in the square, when General Pershing and Gen- 
eral Petain shook hands in the street, and when 
Secretary Baker led the grand-nephew of La- 
fayette to the bleak remains of the Lafayette 
chateau. 

It had been a question of a carefully planned 
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attack working with almost startling precision. 
A question of overwhelming artillery ripping 
np and disorganizing all the German works 
within the area. A question of a big, bouncing 
young army, armed to the teeth and the teeth 
themselves glistening in a supremely confident 
grin. It had been a case of that army's charg- 
ing over the desolation that was No Man's 
Land, flattening out what resistance there was, 
as a tank flattens out barbed wire entangle- 
ments and, by the quite unexpected swiftness 
of its rush, cutting off the retreat of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of Germans who had de- 
cided the time had come for them to leave. 

The battle began in the first hours of Thurs- 
day, September 12, 1918. 

Had one guessed what was coming and on 
Wednesday at midnight made his way to one of 
the crests that look out over the rolling, little- 
wooded countryside behind St. Mihiel, he would 
have been in position to behold one of the great 
spectacles of this war. 

At midnight the tanks were set, the infantry 
was ready, each man with his rounds of am- 
munition. Shoulder to shoulder with them 
were the groups of Pioneer Engineers, armed 
with wire-cutters and torpedoes, primed to go 
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forward at the start to elear the paths and ex- 
plode whatever of treacherous mines might lie 
in waiting. Behind on the roads, toiling 
silently forward, were the trucks of ammunition 
and the ration carts and kitchens, those faithful 
trains that work so doggedly iA these great 
hours to the end that guns and doughboys shall 
be fed, come what may. 

Behind, too, at many a headquacters ' switch- 
board, American telephone girls were working 
overtime and tickled to death at the chance. 
Then, somewhere — ^was it one kilometer, or 
twenty or fifty? — somewhere in the mysterious, 
midnight darkness, was the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

I<t was raining. It had been raining for 
several days, so that the ground was spongy 
underfoot, the carts were making headway with 
difficulty. But that same rain, with its black, 
laden clouds, had blindfolded the German 
watchers from the skies, and they knew less of 
what was astir than they might have known had 
the days been fair. 

And from one end of the line to the other 
there coursed a quickening current of confi- 
dence. The army, poised for its first blow, was 
just so many millions pounds of confidence. 
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They were set for a task they thought might be 
easy, but which they were determined to fulfil 
no matter how hard it should prove. 

Shortly after one o'clock Thursday morning, 
the artillery preparation began. Suddenly 
out of the darkness guns innumerable spoke. 
Spoke f They roared. They sang. They 
cursed. They filled the air with such a deafen- 
ing and discordant salvo as soldiers seldom 
have heard since the world began. It was the 
tremendous overture of the score. 

So it went for hours. Then, just before five, 
came the drum-fire, the steady, synchronized, 
harmonized barrage, the multitude of cannon 
firing as if a single hand were in control. 

At its first notes, the spasmodic signals from 
the German lines changed suddenly in hue and 
quantity. Instead of the occasional inquistive 
flares came rockets and star-shells, the lights 
that call for information giving way to all the 
fireworks known -to the German signal corps, 
the fireworks that light up the whole country- 
side and mean **For God's sake, give us every- 
thing you have." They are a cry in the night 
for help. 

The rain had stopped, and dawn was streak- 
ing the east. The tanks were under way. The 
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aircraft hummed in the skies. It was such a 
concourse of airplanes as Orville and Wilbur 
Wright must have beheld in their first little- 
credited visions — and perhaps not even they. 

And these, all these multitudinous arms and 
aids, were working with but a single purpose, 
working in a single service, the service of the 
doughboy, working to bring him food and am- 
munition and information, working to clear his 
path and simplify his job. And now the dough- 
boy, on the stroke of five, rose out of his hated, 
water-soaked trench and went roaring over the 
top. 

The infantry swept across No Man's Land, 
across the trenches the Boches had been widen- 
ing and deepening for four years, past dugouts 
whose none too hopeful occupants were still in 
hiding as a result of the artillery preparation. 

They were advancing over a battlefield which, 
with its easy vistas and its gentle undulations, 
seemed made for mano&uvers. The well-posted 
observer could sweep its operations for miles 
around. A movie nan would have died of joy 
at the opportunity. 

Indeed, it was a little like a movie war, that 
serene, unchecked advance, the infantry waves 
mounting and disappearing over crest after 
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crest, their ranks unbroken, their jaunty trot 
unslackened. Generals went by on white 
horses. Twenty minutes after five the first 
prisoners came trickling back. Had any one 
seen it in the movies he would have choked 
with laughter at the ignorance of a director who 
thought a battle ever went as prettily as all that. 

The ease of it, the speed of it — ^those were 
the two topics of the day. 

The speed! Within the little more than 
twenty-four hours after the first infantry 
charge, a division coming in from the west and 
a division coming in from the south met and 
clasped hands. The salient had been cut. 
That peninsula in the German war map had 
been inundated. 

That was an electric hour at dawn last Fri- 
day morning when scouts from these divisions, 
the First and the Twenty-Sixth, groping their 
way into the town of Hattonville, each group 
from its separate side, came face to face in the 
streets and, each finding that the other was not 
Boche, whooped for joy and grasped each 
other's hands. 

You may gauge that speed by a dozen facts. 
By the fact that a task which should, according 
to the most hopeful expectations, have taken 
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two days, took only one. By the fact that be- 
fore seven o'clock on the first morning, an 
entire company of German infantry was busy 
mending French roads for the passage of 
American trucks laden with American break- 
fasts. By the fact that at the same hour pris- 
oners were being examined in pens as far back 
as corps headquarters. By the fact that one 
brigade pranced nine kilometers in five hours, 
the brigade P. C. moving breathlessly after, 
establishing itself to stay there only long 
enough for the lieutenants attached to get the 
chocolate out of their musette bags and cele- 
brate with about one bite each. By the fact 
that only cavalry and airplanes could keep up 
with the doughboys, who were scarcely bother- 
ing to send back their hundreds of Huns, but 
letting them drift back unguarded. 

The master of one battle-scarred field kit- 
chen, who had sworn a mighty oath that he 
would keep the coflfee going apace with his 
clamorous infantry pals, tried hard for a while 
and gave it up in despair. 

** Those travelin' fools!'' he said, and roared 
with proud laughter. 

The prisoners came in in droves. It was no 
uncommon sight on that first day to see a thou- 
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sand paddling back four abreast through the 
late summer rain — each and every one display- 
ing an incorrigible cheerfulness that would 
have deeply grieved the firm of Ludendorff and 
Hindenburg. 

Regimental commanders, majors, lieutenant 
colonels, a count or two, and one bespectacled 
professor, who had invented a poisonous gas 
and ought to have been ashamed of himself, 
were among the first day's bag. 

They surrendered in groups large and small. 
They came not singly but by battalions — 
actually. Some were caught in their dugouts, 
from which they emerged trustfully as soon as 
the doughboys arrived. Some surrendered in 
batches to cavalry. Some — ^notably the ma- 
chine-gunners — gave in only when they were 
quite surrounded and had done all the damage 
they could. Others yielded when cavalry had 
rounded them up, and still others lost all their 
stomach for this war at the sight of the first 
tank. 

It is enough to disconcert the stoutest heart 
to be crouching over a machine gun watching 
uneasily for some explanation of the noise in 
the woods just ahead, and then to see the fring- 
ing foliage of that woods part here and there 
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with the emergence of a group of terrifying 
monsters that spit lead and are themselves in- 
different to lead — ^wildly painted monsters 
whose coats are as many colored as Joseph's 
and whose hides are so tough that, compared 
with them, the rhinoceros seems a sensitive 
jelly-fish. 

They tell of one impatient sergeant who 
climbed out of his triumphant tank and sat on 
its turret with his rifle while it rounded up a 
terrifying group. 

Where Germans were not caught, it was ob- 
vious that they had escaped just in time. An 
American general taking over a dugout would 
find the still-burning cigar and the half -quaffed 
liqueur of his predecessor, waiting on the table. 
Or prisoners might be taken in batches, not 
because they wanted to surrender, but because 
their flight was cut off just in timie. 

It was that way with the major commanding 
the 65th Landwehr Regiment. As the French 
Colonials came into St. Mihiel, he decided that 
the time had come for himself, his adjutant, 
his surgeon,' and his orderly to go away from 
there. They went, leaving the rest of the regi- 
ment to its fate. But on the way back through 
the corridor that led out of the salient, they 
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walked straight into American troops. They 
were much pained to learn that the salient had 
been cut, a fact of which they might have been 
informed by their own chieftains had not the 
Allied guns played such havoc with the German 
communications. 

Thus it befell that, of this regiment, the first 
representative to reach the prisoners' pen was 
the commanding officer. By that time his or- 
derly was not very respectful, and when his air 
of indifference to his chief was made a subject 
of inquiry, he said, with the first free speech 
he had ever known: 

*^To hell with officers!'' 

Later forty prisoners arrived from the same 
outfit. Did they know where their commanding 
officer was f Oh, safe in Germany by that time, 
they opined sourly. The examining officer 
jerked his finger toward the adjoining pen. 
They looked. Their eyes bulged. Then th9 
whole forty burst into prolonged and hearty 
laughter. 

Indeed, laughter was the mood of the 15,000. 
Here and there an officer was sulky. One officer 
who had dressed up regardless and packed all 
his belongings in a neat kit ready to go to 
France was somewhat pained when he found 
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that, for all his spotless white gloves, he would 
have to lend the hands within them to the por- 
tage of the nearest stretcher. 

But for the most part the prisoners, after 
they found that they were not to be boiled in 
oil or scalped by the aboriginal Americans, 
were immensely jovial. You could see converg- 
ing groups of them laughing and waving to 
each other. You could hear them telling how 
they had been studying the information as to 
Yankee rations that had been dropped over 
their lines, how they had compared the menus 
with their own dreary fare, and how, in talking 
among themselves, they had confessed a secret 
determination to go over and get some of those 
rations at the first opportunity. 

Beginning with the third day of the attack 
Saturday, the infantry settled down to the task 
of adjusting their new positions and making 
them habitable. By Wednesday they were 
leaving more and more of the combat to the 
artillery. All day and all night the big guns 
pounded away. Three times the Germans 
counter-attacked, but these assaults were brief 
and local, rather less than half-hearted blows 
which got nowhere and of which the sole result 
was to leave more prisoners in our hands. 
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Just such an attack was made Monday night, 
and the task was entrusted to a husky Boche 
storm battalion, which had been instructing at 
a school for '* non-coms'* just cross the frontier 
when trouble broke loose, and it was rushed 
forward to reinforce the line. It was this 
battalion which led the fierce assault on the 
newly arrived New England troops at Seiche- 
prey late last winter. 
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THE BATTLE OF DREADFUL ROADS 

September 20, 1918 

EVERY battle has some mark which dis- 
tinguishes it from all others, and the of- 
fensive which redeemed for France the long- 
enslaved villages of the St. Mihiel salient will 
linger always in the memories of those who had 
a part in it as the Battle of Dreadful Roads. 

Of course, they were dreadful. TraflSc con- 
ditions were, as the doughboys say, **Pah 
Bonn,'' through no mismanagement and to no 
one's surprise. If every M. P. had known 
every twist and turn of the countryside as well 
as he knew his own home town, if never a shell 
had searched and found a promising cross- 
roads, it would still have been a staggering 
task to send the supply and ammunition trains, 
the side-cars and ambulances and ration carts,^ 
the kitchens and onmoving artillery, over the 
roads that converged on the new and much 
shortened battle-line. 
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For parts of those roads, never perfect in 
their prime, had not known the turn of a wheel 
in four long years. All through those years 
they had been scraped and torn and upheaved 
by exploding shells. From the early months 
of the war they had been broken and sliced by 
the network of French and German trenches. 

Then, of late, the Germans, after trying to 
stare defeat out of countenance, had been labo- 
riously mining them, leaving, where they could, 
what looked like an innocent bit of country lane 
but what was really a pit, thinly roofed with 
tin or boards and sprinkled with dirt— a pit 
designed to undo the doughboys, capsize the 
tanks, and halt the traffic. A wary advance will 
discover such pitfalls and avoid them. But this 
means a detour. A detour means a halt. A 
halt means a block in the traffic. 

Add to all this the fact that for many days 
and nights these roads had been steadily pelted 
with summer rain. 

* The men assigned to the repair of the roads 
moved at the heels of the infantry. The work 
was under way at dawn on September 12. The 
first batches of prisoners that came trotting 
back that morning lent a hand to the task cheer- 
fully enough. Engineers directed, and you 
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might have seen master engineers swinging a 
pick that morning. Doughboys from the sup- 
porting outfits were detached as reinforce- 
ments to the roadmenders. Much can be done 
with the shovel which every foxy doughboy 
carries concealed about his person these try- 
ing days. 

As for material, what better could you ask 
than the crumbling stone of those poor ruined 
villages that marked what used to be the St. 
Mihiel battle-line, villages whose tragic sil- 
houettes against the sunset could be seen 
through Yankee field glasses all spring and 
summer, villages whose utter demolition makes 
such half-destroyed places as Vaux and Sc- 
ringes and Sergy look like model towns by com- 
parison ? 

With such tools and such stuff, the holes were 
filled, the detours were made, the laboriously 
prepared pits nullified. Then, in a twinkling, 
new roads, wonderful roads, came into being. 
Caught in a traffic jam and looking wistfully 
over the rolling countryside, you might say to 
yourself, * ' If only there were a short cut 'cross 
country through all that wire and trench 
tangle,'' and jogging that way again next morn- 
ing, you would find a road cut through, a well- 
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trod road already black with patient, slow-mov- 
ing traflBc. 

There was more than one prolonged jam that 
first day, more than one trying tie-up of pre- 
cious trains, but utterly and strikingly ab- 
sent was the note of anxious impatience, the 
nightmare note of frayed nerves and exhaustion 
which marked the historic traffic confusion that 
those endured who moved or tried to move on 
the roads below Soissons on the night of July 17. 

It was all the difference between confidence 
and wild hope, between perfected plans and im- 
promptu action. Here was none of the fearful 
strain and tension which marked those critical 
July hours, hours memorable for all time, when 
Marshal Foch was reaching out to seize the 
initiative in the midst of the greatest of all 
German offensives. 

Here, instead, was an enormous good humor, 
and it was worth getting tied up for a few 
hours just for the overwhelming evidence that 
the Yankee is that most terribly offensive 
weapon, the soldier who fights with a grin. 

Take a tie-up which, during the first day, 
stopped every wheel on one wretched road for 
more than three hours. Exasperated majors 
would climb on to the seats of their cars and 
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sweep the landscape with their field glasses. 
Trucks^ trucks; trucks as far ahead and as far 
behind as he could see. 

The train was beginning again. Up went the 
side curtains, out came the tarpaulins, on went 
the chains. Trucks, trucks, trucks, and not a 
wheel turning. 

An ambulance bringing wounded from the 
front would try to make a break for it across 
a field and would get stuck in the mud. 

^*AU right in there!'^ 

**Hell, yes.'' 

This, in spite of all the jolting, from the 
wounded quartet within. 

A truck driver would forsake his seat and 
flounder through the mud to the ambulance side. 
A search in his pockets would unearth at last 
a forlorn package of Camels. **Here you are, 
soldier. Guess I 'd better light it for you.'' 
And once again the brotherhood of the front 
had been attested. 

Some litter bearers, in ambulances bound for 
the front, decided it might be too long a wait, 
and, shouldering their stretchers, started out 
on foot. 

Under the tarpaulins, under the seat hoods, 
could be heard the gentle music of the dice. 
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**0h, you Big Dick! Can't nine with a one 
showin^ Buddy !— What 's 'at! What's 'at! 
Ah, there, seven! Ah, there — " 

The night before, one stalled supply train 
had kept the dice going all night on the ground 
alongside, despite the pandemonium of the guns 
and despite the inky blackness. You don 't need 
light. One flare of a match will show whether 
it 's craps or Phoebe. A lean cook confided to 
all within a mile that he had lost 400 francs 
in one kilometer. 

But even the dice pall when there 's a chance 
to watch an air fight. The most numerous 
casualties of the St. Mihiel salient were prob- 
ably from crick in the neck, caused by the con- 
tinuous and delighted survey of the heavens 
where all day long the Allied planes showed 
which side was the stronger. 

The end of this particular tie-up was enliv- 
ened by one of the most spectacular air battles 
imaginable, a wary fight which came to a close 
when the defeated Boche went crashing to 
earth. 

The congratulatory cheer went up from a mile 
of stalled trucks, and drivers who had been 
seizing the occasion to have a bit of dinner by 
the roadside beat on their mess tins with their 
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forks and swore those dizzy aviators could buiik 
in their trucks any time they wanted to. 

But it was getting dark, and the runners 
toiling rearwards brought the news that the 
shells which had been visibly exploding just 
over the next crest had been reaching the road 
and finding victims there. Two more Boche 
planes were in sight and headed their way. 
And the only effect of these depressing factors 
was to stimulate the excitement and move the 
whole winding convoy to song. 

They didn't sing for bravado, they didn't 
sing to keep up their courage. They didn't 
sing in the spirit of those who lift up the Na- 
tional Anthem as a ship goes down. They just 
sang because they were having a darned good 
time. They sang because they felt that way. 



**I wanta go back, 
I wanta go back/' 



The song was caught up from truck to truck 
till the whole train was shouting, amid gusts 
of laughter, when it came to the refrain: 

*'I wanta go back to the farm, 
Par away from harm!" 

And so it went, till the blockade lifted and the 
trucks crept forward into gathering darkness. 



MONTSEC 

September 27, 1918 

ON a spring-like night in January, 1918, a 
brigade of the First Division settled down 
for the first time in the mud of those Lorraine 
trenches which have since become known in 
every American home as the old home sector 
*^ northwest of Toul." They were so posted 
that in the morning they could see the woods 
and valleys and the church spires of many of 
those villages through which, less than eight 
months later, American troops were to make a 
triumphant rush in pursuit of retreating Ger- 
man divisions. 

It was the same brigade which, in the mid- 
night rain and darkness, took over that sector in 
readiness for the charge which has marked Sep- 
tember 12 bright red in the American calendar. 
They filed into the old familiar trenches, muddy 
as ever. They took these as their point of 
departure rather than those trenches, dug 
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slightly to the rear, to which the American line 
had been withdrawn in that skirmish known as 
the Battle of Seicheprey. 

Before January — as long ago, indeed, as last 
October — ^American troops had fought, sand- 
wiched with the French, in the region of Ein- 
ville. At Einville fell the first Americans killed 
in action. But this line northwest of Toul was 
the first front of our own, our own home sector. 

As the first Yanks to take possession there 
swept with their field glasses the devastated 
land before them, what rose ominous to the 
eye in the clear January air was that steep, 
bristling hill some four kilometers to the north- 
west. It was the hill the French call Montsec, 
because its abrupt crest rises dry and sandy 
from what used to be one of the fairest and 
most fruitful vineyards in all Lorraine. 

Montsec, with its 330 meters, was forbidding 
enough in itself. Through the four years of 
their unwelcome tenancy^ the Germans had so 
fortified and armored it that it rose a very 
Gibraltar in the line from Switzerland to the 
sea. To storm it from the front or even to 
surround and take it from the rear would, the 
newly arrived Yankees knew very well, be a 
most bloody task if the assailants were stub- 
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bornly and heroically met by such a garrison as 
the disemboweled old hill could easily shelter. 

Yet in the early morning of September 12 
the Yankee troops, sweeping nonchalantly past 
the hill, learned from their equally nonchalant 
French friends on the left that a reconnoitering 
squad had mounted Montsec with carelessly 
slung Rosalies. 

It had found the gun pits deserted, the tun- 
nels echoing hollowly, the observation posts 
abandoned. It had found no living creature on 
all Montsec, save one affable internationalist 
setter, now variously known as Fritz and Mont- 
sec, and four blinking rabbits, penned against 
a shortage in rations. 

A disemboweled hill! There is no other 
word for such a human anthill as the Germans 
made of the famous Lorraine mountain. 

Everywhere within the hill run tunnels, some 
well paved and shored, some hollowed out in 
slovenly fashion, depending on the caliber of 
the resident troops who did the work. Tunnels 
entering from the bottom and meeting tunnels 
from the top. Tunnels opening out into under- 
ground chambers, some fitted up as barracks, 
some as kitchens, some as mess halls, some as 
pantries, some as arsenals. Tunnels connect- 
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ing the various machine gun posts, of which 
twelve pointed toward the Allied line. Tunnels 
screened against the chance observ^er. You 
might walk quite a way up the hill without 
suspecting any subterranean life, unless you 
happened to spot a smokestack protruding un- 
expectedly from the ground. 

Equipped with shell-proof quarters, with 
ammunition, guns, a;nd food supplies, boasting, 
besides its signal points, a fine wireless station, 
supplied with water and electric light brought 
from afar, Montsec was as self-supporting and 
impregnable a fortress as one often sees in 
these days of sandbag fortifications. 

Also, it was comfortable. Each observation 
point and each machine-gun post within the hill 
has its platform, its chair, and its speaking 
tube for easy communication with its next-door 
neighbor. Comfortable beyond words are the 
officers' quarters, the row of little cottages on 
the German side of the hill, a hill so abrupt 
that no shell could be dropped on that side. 
If it missed scraping the top, it would inevita- 
bly fall far over in the valley beyond. 

These quarters were fitted out with well- 
stocked pantries, cozy stoves, well-tended 
kitchen gardens, where cabbages abounded — 
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everything calculated to warm the heart of a 
mess sergeant. There was only one form of 
discomfort. This form of discomfort could be 
f oxmd hopping about every bed in the row. 

The observation posts command a wide sweep 
of Lorraine. From them the Germans could 
study the Allied back areas, watching every 
daylight move, the convoys creeping along the 
roads looking from Montsec like beads strung 
on winding ribbons of yellow. Fine glasses 
they had, of course, some of them so large that 
they could actually be seen from American 0. 
P. 's in the valley below. 

The Germans, of course, know all there is 
to know about Montsec — except perhaps one 
trivial paragraph in its history. They do not 
know that one night last winter a sergeant 
attached to the intelligence section of the First 
Division went forth on a little private recon- 
naisance tour of "Germany,'* and, just to be 
able to say he had done it, tiptoed and crept 
his way to Montsec, and there laid him down to 
sleep till the approach of dawn. 
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THE lEREGULAE ARMY 

September 27, 1918 

ONE of the most honorably battle-scarred 
and generally irrepressible of all Yankee 
divisions, which celebrated General Pershing's 
birthday by romping across from fifteen to 
eighteen kilometers of Lorraine, has since been 
busily engaged, dtiring the bit of breathing spell 
which followed the St. Mihiel drive, in shaking 
a reproving finger at (iind trying vainly to con- 
ceal its amused pride in) two of its higher 
commanders.^ 

1 No one very wise in the ways of the A. E. F. needs to be 
told that this deals with the Rainbow Division and that the 
thumbnail sketches are of Douglas MacArthur of the 84th 
Brigade and William F. Donovan of Buffalo, who more or less 
commanded the 165th Infantry. Both are now gorgeous with 
the ribbons of the Croix de Guerre and the D. S. C. They got 
Wild Bill eventually and he was carried out on a blanket from 
the bloody crest before Landres-St. Georges. By the time the 
regiment was ready to march to the Rhine, he had escaped 
from the hospital on crutches and picked up their trail. From 
the stretcher that bore him from the dressing station, he man- 
aged to shake a fist at Father Duffy. "You thought you'd 
have the pleasure of burying me, didn't you?" he called out 
feebly. "I did that," said the Padre, "and I will yet."— A. W. 
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Those two — one a brigadier general and the 
other a lieutenant colonel — showed once more 
in that drive that they did n 't care ten centimes 
what all the text-books ever written might say 
as to their obligation to stay well in the rear. 
When the rest of the boys were advancing, they 
were bound to be in the lead. 

This spirit is infectious throughout that di- 
vision. A stranger within its area during an 
advance gets the notion that every movable man 
in it, from the first brigade commander to the 
last supply sergeant, is straining every nerve to 
get to the will-o '-the-wisp front line. 

The very kitchens seem to think themselves 
tanks. The chief cook of one regimental head- 
quarters is proud of the fact that, in an earlier 
engagement, he and his hot stew got so far for- 
ward that the 800 men who fed from it talked 
of it as **the kitchen that went over the top.'^ 

When the infantry was slogging ahead on 
that memorable September 12, an M. P., trying 
valiantly to untangle the wild skein of traffic, 
halted this particular kitchen at a crossroads 
and started to give an interminable converging 
train of trucks the preference. 

The cook growled, rose, and in a fearful 
voice proclaimed: **You great big well-fed 
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stiff; do you realize that if I don't get ahead 
now, those doggone doughboys won't get any- 
thing hot to warm their bellies this night ? ' ' 

The M. P. melted away. The kitchen made 
the line before the day was done. 

It's partly the general's fault. He began it 
last winter by sneaking off on a raid and com- 
ing back with an astonished Boche officer as 
his personal prisoner. He is the despair of the 
M. P. 's because he is always showing up at the 
front without a helmet or gas mask. 

Usually they find him no farther back than 
the third infantry position. Always they find 
him afoot. It is unwise to take a horse and 
impossible to take a car where he goes. 

As the sun came up on September 12, he 
might have been seen by his fellow officers (and 
he certainly was seen by the Germans) stand- 
ing, erect, adventurous, and oblivious, on a 
painfully exposed parapet. One hand held his 
field glasses to his eyes, the other was clenched 
in excitement as the infantry just ahead charged 
through a wood. His adjutant — call him Smith 
for the purposes of this story — stood at his 
elbow. Machine-gun bullets were hissing, and 
hitting all around. A captain jumped up out 
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of the trench and touched the general on the 
arm. 

'^If I might suggest, sir," he said, **your 
position is dangerous. The machine-guns are 
reaching here. ' ' 

^^Eh, eh, what 's that? Oh, yes, quite right, 
quite right. Thank you. Smith, ' ' — this with a 
glare at his adjutant — * * get down in that trench 
at once.'* 

And up went the glasses for a further en- 
grossed study of the operations ahead. More 
oblivion. 

When the line finally came to a halt, a 
chuckle rippled across the entire division as it 
became known that the general had selected as 
his P. C. the Chateau of St. Benoit, two or three 
kilometers from the regimental P. C.'s of the 
brigade under his command — two or three kilo- 
meters ahead, mind you. One of the sergeants 
in charge of the maps there was soon telephon- 
ing frantically for more. 

**What 's become of your own supply?" di- 
vision asked, naturally enough. 

**A shell just wiped out my ofiSce," said the 
sergeant sulkily. 

Sometimes they remonstrate with the general. 
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They remonstrate with his fellow-heretic, the 
colonel, a great deal. At the end of September 
13th 's exploits, a captain approached him, re- 
spectful, but firm. 

^*Sir," he said, *4n this fight I noted that 
you were usually abreast with the platoon 
leaders. If you were not my superior officer I 
should not hesitate to say that you had exposed 
yourself like a damned fool. As it is, I can say 
nothing, sir.'* 

The colonel banged on the table till all the 
candles in the dugout became agitated. 

* * No, captain, ' ' he protested, ^ * you 're wrong, 
dead wrong. I ought to have been right where 
I was. No need of runners or telephones, then, 
to get to some one in authority. What is more, 
it helps the line. When they 're in a tight 
place and they see this leaf, they say to them- 
selves, *Well, if that old devil can stick it I 
guess I can.' Or, what 's better, they think. 
* Say, if he 's here, we ought to be way on ahead 
somewhere. ' And, captain, during an advance, 
that 's a mighty good thing to have them think- 
ing. So they ought, you know. So ought we, 
all of us — all way on ahead somewhere." 

Perhaps the captain was thinking of an 
earlier battle, how the colonel's adjutant was 
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killed at his side at a time when both of them 
were not merely abreast of, but ahead of, the 
front line.^ Perhaps he was thinking of any 
one of a number of incidents in the more recent 
engagement. 

The crossing of the Rup de Mad, for instance. 
That is the name of a trickling stream which 
winds past Mazerais, a stream which the rains 
of early September had swollen to a little river, 
ten feet wide and from five to six feet deep. 
At a bridge leading up to the town, where 
enemy machine guns, covering the bridge, held 
forth, a brigade came to a halt. 

Obviously it would be good if a detachment 
could approach the town from some point be- 
low the bridge. Fifteen doughboys were trying 
it, but no oflScer was with them, and they were 
halted at the edge of the unf ordable stream by 
a steady rain of machine-gun bullets. Yet the 
town was the gate to the bridge, and the bridge 
the gate to the valley. 

The colonel grabbed an engineer officer, 
thrust a rifle into his hand, and put him in 
charge of the fifteen. 

**We We got to get them, boys,'' he sang 

iTliis was Lieut. Oliver Ames. The soldier who then took 
his place and was in turn killed at his chiefs side, was the 
poet, Joyce Kilmer. — ^A. W. 
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out. **Open fire, every man of you, and then 
swim for it." 

At the word, the colonel himself plunged into 
the river and struck out for the other shore. 
The doughboys followed with a splash and a 
whoop. A moment later they were dashing to- 
ward the town, wet and ferocious, firing as 
they ran. Not a shot answered, and in a 
twinkling the German oflScer and forty men, left 
to hold Mazerais, surrendered peacefully. 
Three of them had been killed by rifle-fire out 
of the fifteen. The bridge was cleared. 
Across, at a jog trot, came the whole brigade. 

So it went. So went that day and the next, 
and by sundown of the 13th, that division, with 
a minimum of casualties, had amassed a maxi- 
mum of plunder — plunder that ranged all the 
way from a thousand Boches to at least that 
many bottles of beer, candy and locomotives, 
telephones and pancake flour, kitchens and cab- 
bages. 

When the excitement was all over, the chap- 
lain (who is worth a chapter all to himself) 
came chuckling to the colonel. 

' * Well, * ^ he said, * ' they tell me they Ve writ- 
ten your epitaph.*' 

**Whohave?" 
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**The boys in your old battalion/' 
The colonel fidgeted uneasily. He remem- 
bered the hikes he had set them, the drill and 
the drudgery, the ceaseless work. 

*'Let 's have it,*' he said, resigned to the 
worst. 

The chaplain quoted the epitaph. It read : 

**Wild Bill was a son-of-a , but a game 

one. * ' 
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THE CUR6 of ST. MIHIEL 

September 27, 1918 

FOE four years the city of St. Mihiel was 
a slave of Germany. For four years the 
helpless people, whom the swift tide of the 
1914 battle had caught within its gates, knew 
every hour the degrading presence and the cold, 
unscrupulous overlordship of the Prussian 
officer. The story of that bondage can be read 
in their bent backs and their pinched, appre- 
hensive faces. It can be told in terms of one 
man, the Cure-Doyen of St. Mihiel. 

The Germans found him the guiding spirit 
of a placid and prosperous parish, himself a 
plump and genial priest beloved of his people. 
The Germans left him a gaunt and haggard 
man, the story of his people *s suffering and 
privation written deep in his sunken cheeks. 
But they left him more than ever beloved. His 
once gentle eyes shine now with the prophetic 
fire of a Savonarola. The flash of them and 
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the dauntless poise of his high-held head are 
eloquent of France 's unquenched, unquenchable 
spirit. 

Pretty steadily off and on since the war be- 
gan, St. Mihiel has known air raids and bom- 
bardments as street after street of shattered 
windows, torn roadway, and half-demolished 
houses testify to-day. 

Not once in all the years of captivity did 
Monsieur le Cure take refuge in the cellar. 
Always he and his mother, a cheery old lady 
whose years are now four score and seven, sat 
in their house in the Rue Camot and laughed 
at the proud German officers scuttling under- 
ground. 

They themselves would not hide from the 
good French shells, and they took to the cellars 
for the first time in four years of bombardment 
when the invaders, having fled, sent back their 
vengeful flyers to bomb the lost city of St. 
Mihiel. On a table in the cure^s study are the 
many shells and shell fragments that have just 
missed him as he made the rounds of his parish. 
His little souvenirs of Providence, he calls the 
collection, with just a ghost of a smile. 

The day St. Mihiel was liberated, that Sep- 
tember 13 at whose dawn the waiting people 
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met, with streaming eyes and outstretched 
arms, the first poilu trotting into the city, is 
known on all St. Mihiel tongues as the Day of 
Deliverance. For the coming of that day all 
enslaved French villages are waiting now with 
a new hope. 

Perhaps that hope was always quickened and 
the thrall always the more galling at St. Mihiel, 
because the line of battle stretched so close 
to the city's gates, so close that the imprisoned 
citizens felt they could almost touch it. The 
blue-clad poilus in their trenches could be seen 
from the eleventh century tower of the cure's 
church; the soldiers from their outposts could 
see the people moving about the captive city's 
streets. 

Thus was the suspense of the captivity al- 
ways at tension point, and of the severe meas- 
ures needed to keep the city in check, one may 
read the evidence to-day on the walls of the 
houses where, still legible, are such signs as 
this one: 

*' Whoever is convicted of communication 
with the French, by whatever means, will be 
immediately shot. Yesterday an inhabitant 
fired on a German officer. If this action occurs 
again, the house from which the shot comes 
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will be immediately burned and a hostage shot. ' ' 

Of food, the 2200 civilians had what was sent 
them regularly by the Spanish- American com- 
mission—meat and milk and flour and sugar- 
enough to keep life in them, but not much more 
than that, as the hollow cheeks tell plainly 
enough. The first American soldiers filing into 
the city were a little startled to find old, familiar 
canned goods smiling down at them from the 
shelves of the ravitaillement depot, as if to say : 
**We beat you to it, doughboys.*' 

The men of the city were under surveillance 
every hour of the day and night. The women 
had to work at the ever-humiliating tasks of 
making the beds, sweeping the rooms, and gen- 
erally cleaning up after the complacent Ger- 
man oflScers, tasks of which the memory will 
never leave them. 

The children had to study German. Certain 
hours of that ugly language were inserted, at 
the point of a gun, in the local school curri- 
culum, but Monsieur le Cure will tell you with 
a proud chuckle that, somehow, the children 
became unaccountably stupid when it came to 
this course, and even in four years managed 
to acquire precious little. 

In the minds of the German authorities, Men- 
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sieur le Cure was always suspect. They sus- 
pected him of a too active sympathy with that 
line of blue soldiers, who, God knows, had all 
his prayers. 

The officers had certain reasons for believing 
he might be keeping a damning record of their 
iniquities, and for such a record they vainly 
searched his papers again and again. They 
ransacked every drawer, they explored every 
inch of floor and wall space. They even bur- 
rowed into his garden to see what treachery he 
might be hiding under the roots of his flowers. 
But they found nothing. Whether or not there 
ever was anything to find, only the cure knows 
to-day. 

They did find on church property two old 
military bicycles hidden there two years before 
by French soldiers when they were driven out 
of St. Mihiel, and they did find that on certain 
pieces of wantonly torn church decoration, re- 
covered from the dung-heaps, he had affixed the 
phrase ** Vandals, God will not bless you." 
For which offenses, he was packed off for two 
months and a half of imprisonment at Briey, 
across the frontier. As for the vicar, a young 
priest of only thirty years, he was spirited 
away for seventeen months of imprisonment. 
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They took him without saying why. They re- 
turned him without saying why. 

The vicar could read German, and from the 
German newspapers, which were all that ever 
reached them, he used to glean for Monsieur 
le Cure the news of America's entrance on the 
crusade. From then on, the hope of deliver- 
ance mounted higher and higher. 

It thrilled them to learn last January, as learn 
they did from a hundred sources, that Ameri- 
cans had entered the line in their own Lorraine, 
not more than an hour's brisk walk from St. 
Mihiel. To be sure, the German officers laughed 
loudly over their dinners at the American ef- 
fort. They laughed louder than ever after 
their raid on Seicheprey. 

The worried townsfolk, who heard these 
things, came whispering to Monsieur le Cure 
for comfort. America was young and strong, 
he told them, and had a long way to come. 
Like St. Paul, they must thank God and take 
courage. 

Late in August came the first hint of the 
approaching retreat. It came in the form of a 
sudden German descent on all the valuables left 
in the town. Particularly all the linen and wool 
and copper were raped from the houses and 
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shipped away. They took even the warm 
blanket from the bed of the cure's mother. 
They took even the vessels from the high altar 
— all save the golden crucifix, before which even 
the German hands faltered. 

That the hour of deliverance was at hand, 
St. Mihiel knew on the afternoon of Thursday, 
September 12, when, at 5.30, every man in the 
city between the ages of sixteen and forty-five 
was notified to report to the open place beside 
the German cemetery, ready to leave at six. A 
truck would carry their scant belongings. For 
themselves, they would be driven along the road 
to Germany like a wretched herd. 

The news came with the abruptness of a 
thunderclap. The memory of that parting is 
seared forever into the mind of St. Mihiel. The 
German officers snapped out their orders. The 
men and boys were huddled desolate in the rain. 
Their mothers, wives, children, wept around 
them. Erect in the heart of the group, the 
gaunt priest stood, his eyes alight with com- 
passion and something more than that, his 
hands outstretched in blessing on each one of 
his petits, thus driven into slavery on the eve 
of the city's redemption. 

There was sixty-seven of them. One was the 
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vicar. The memory of their going fell like a 
shadow across the jubilation of Deliverance 
Day. For many hours all nerves were taut 
with the vain hope that before the sixty-seven 
had plodded as far as VigneuUes, the American 
troops would have blocked the path to Germany. 
But it was not to be. 

The hope, however, that the sixty-seven will 
soon be back runs high to-day in St. MihieU 
where once more mass is said for the French 
soldiers in the old church, and where, as never 
before, the base of Joan of Arc's lovely statue 
is a very mound of fragrant, rain-drenched^ 
new-cut flowers, laid at her feet in love and 
thankfulness and hope.^ 

iThe sixty-seven were back in St. Mihiel some weeks after 
the armistice was signed and the Cur^ had his vicar again in 
time for the Christmas services. In his church, he, who al- 
ways speaks of that countryside as the "Americans' d(Hnain," 
is planning to build a memorial altar to the Franco-American 
soldiers killed in the liberation of St. Mihiel. One rich man 
could give it all but he would rather far see the altar built, 
penny by penny, by the families whose sons fought in that bat- 
tle. Contributions can be sent direct to him: M. Simonin, 
10 Rue Carnoty St. Mihiel, Meurthe-et-Moselle, France. — ^A. W. 
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THE MEUSE-AEGONNE BEGINS 

October 4, 1918 

AT dawn on September 26, 1918, the First 
American Army, flushed with its first 
swift success at St. Mihiel, struck its second 
blow on a wide front northwest of Verdun — 
struck and drove the Germans from many a 
town and village, from many a hill and valley, 
they had held since the first weeks of the World 
War. 

All that region the night before had been 
blasted by such a concourse of guns as had had 
no precedent in American history, and by sun- 
down of the second day the infantry, which 
swarmed forward through the mist of Thurs- 
day morning, had fought its way far into the 
wild forest of Argonne, had carried by storm 
the forbidding height of Montfaucon, had re- 
stored village after village to France, and had 
sent more than 8000 prisoners trotting back 
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through the chill September rain to the waiting 
pens behind. 

The attack was made on a twenty-mile front. 
The communiques of the first two days an- 
nounced that troops from twelve States — 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana — ^were 
participating in the action. 

In all that battle-line there was not a gunner 
at his lanyard, not a cook straining to push his 
kitchen forward, not a doughboy crouching omi- 
nous in the mud, who did not know — and who 
was not immensely heartened by the knowledge 
— that at his own army's left the French were 
fighting victoriously in Champagne ; that to the 
north the British, Belgians, and Yankees were 
forging ahead. 

He knew that he and his were taking part in 
the largest combined military movement the 
Western front had ever known — that they were 
taking part in a battle which, with intervals of 
quiet and taut expectancy, stretched from Lor- 
raine to the North Sea. 

The impression of a rain of blows upon the 
enemy's stupefied head was conveyed through 
the air from the high wireless station on the 
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Eiffel Tower in Paris, which sped to the utter- 
most reaches of the tingling front not only the 
news of progress in other sectors of France, but 
also the tidings of German disaster in far Mace- 
donia and the Holy Land. 

The proof of such concerted fighting could be 
read on every slope and crest on the American 
front. It could be noted in the feebleness with 
which the German artillery made answer to our 
own during the first two days of the battle. It 
could be noted in the scramble with which re- 
serves came to the rescue on the third and 
fourth days and in the nature of those reserves. 

Here was part of a division of which the other 
part was mixed up with the French in Cham- 
pagne. Here was another division that had 
been caught and thrown into the gap while on 
its way from Alsace to some part of the Ger- 
man line in Flanders that had been shrieking 
for help. 

And in all that battle-line from Verdun to the 
other side of the great forest, there was not a 
Yankee who did not know he was fighting on 
ground hallowed far beyond our power to add 
or detract; that he was starting out from Hill 
304 and Le Mort Homme of tragic memories; 
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that he was advancing from blighted fields im- 
mortalized by those dead soldiers in horizon 
blue who stood fast there throughout the bitter 
months of 1916 and said of the invading horde, 
**They shall not pass." 

Ahead of the doughboys, and beckoning to 
them, loomed Montf aucon, that village on a hill- 
top which is the highest point between the Aisne 
and the Meuse, and from whose church steeple, 
one visible for miles and miles around like a 
finger pointed to Heaven, the Crown Prince 
watched in 1916 the vain slaughter of his coun- 
trymen. 

Now that watch tower is but crumbled stone 
— crumbled stone of which some has been 
spread and packed to make a road over which 
American kitchens are trundling with slum and 
coffee for American doughboys. 

But to those Americans whose prayer every 
morning and every night of their lives is that 
this young army shall do the home folks proud, 
the factor in this battle of greatest interest is 
just the fact that the initial attack on the whole 
twenty-mile front was launched by divisions of 
which not one could tell what a winter in France 
is like. The attack was launched without tax- 
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iiig a single one of the really veteran divisions 
of the A. E. F.i 

What is more, two of the newly arrived di- 
visions, the Seventy-ninth and Ninety-first, had 
never been in the line before, had never entered 
even the quietest sector, had never ducked 
their heads before the banshee wail of a Ger- 
man shell, nor heard an American gun fired in 
anger. 

One of these two newcomers^ — and surely 
this single fact will thrill a hundred million 
hearts back home — one of these green divisions, 
these freshmen of the A. E. F., was met on the 
first day by a division of the celebrated Prus- 
sian Guard, and on that day chased those fa- 
mous troops across seven kilometers of devas- 
tated France. 

It was at 2,30 on Thursday morning that, 
from every ridge and hillside from the Meuse 
to the Argonne, the guns began to speak. From 
far to the west in Champagne and from over to 
the east of Verdun, there had come the sound of 
distant firing for three hours past, and now and 

1 The divisions which launched the drive were the 77thy 28th, 
35th, 9l8t, 37th, 79th, 4th, 33d and 80th.— A. W. 

2 This was the 91st, the extraordinary division from the Far 
West.— A. W. 
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again one of our own great shells had gone 
howling overhead. 

The day had been one of shifting clouds and 
occasional autumnal rain-squalls. Now the 
moon shone clear and the stars were brilliant, 
but over the land a heavy white mist lay like 
a wet cloth, a sheltering mist through which the 
ever-thickening traffic crept silently along the 
roads that led to the battlefield. 

Then, quite suddenly, all the guns spoke at 
once. It was the beginning of a three-hour 
bombardment which smashed German roads and 
wires, muted German batteries, sought out and 
pulverized German P. C.'s, fell like a rain of 
death on moving German troops, and drove 
scuttling under ground all living creatures over 
there. 

There was no answer. If there had been, it 
could not have been heard. For as many miles 
as one could see, by the myriad, ceaseless flashes 
in the night, our own guns were cursing from 
every crest and clump. At first you could hear 
the whine of our own shells, the echo from hill 
to hill, the harsh swishing of the water in the 
swamps, the angry rattle against the hogbacks, 
and even, sometimes, the shrill, sharp com- 
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mands, heard like football signals from some 
near-by battery. But as the fury reached its 
crescendo toward dawn, all these overtones were 
lost in the distant succession of the shots. 

The cargo of many a ship, the strain and 
sweat of many a stevedore, the sale of untold 
thousands of Liberty bonds, the toil of many 
millions of devoted hands, came into their own 
in that bombardment. 

Its intensity can be estimated from the fact 
that the count of the rounds fired on one-third 
of the American front amounted to 10,000 from 
the larger guns and 70,000 from the 75 *s. 

Its sound can be guessed by the fact that 
when, after dawn, the firing subsided somewhat 
and the batteries were content to shoot only one 
gun a minute, it seemed to the toilers under- 
neath as though a strange, restful hush had 
settled over the world. One of these toilers, 
a driver on the high seat of an ammunition 
truck, shivered inside his leather jacket and 
confided to his steering-wheel: 

^* Oh, Lord, thanks be I 'm not on the other 
end of that noise. ' ^ 

That noise reached its most deafening climax 
in the last few minutes before the zero hour. 
That is the period of most painful expectancy, 
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when anxious eyes follow the creeping minute 
hands on thousands upon thousands of synchro- 
nized watches. At 5.30 the first faint sign of 
dawn would be showing in the east, the long 
waiting would be done, the infantry would be 
up and over the top. And every one behind 
them, from the generals to the cooks, knew in 
his proud and confident heart that for a time 
there would be only one problem. For all the 
rest, there would be only the problem of keep- 
ing up with the doughboys. 

Then 5.30 came, and an observer, crouched in 
such a vantage point, say, as any one of those 
lookouts which indent the parapet on the crest 
of Hill 304, must needs strain his eyes through 
the mist that blanketed the valley below. The 
trenches and those witl^in them were completely 
hidden from view. Then, a few moments later 
— and it was a sight to carry with him to his 
grave — out from under the edge of the mist, 
swarming like a multitude of tawny bees from 
some giant hive, out and on and up the hill the 
doughboys went. 

In an instant, the wires hununed with the 
news. Signals flew from the hilltops, pigeons 
sprang into the air with the tidings, and over- 
head the hovering aircraft paused, wheeled, and 
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started back. Soon from each of them would 
drop to some open field a gleaming cylinder, 
tracable in its passage through the air by its 
fluttering streamer of white, messages from the 
air to the waiting commanders in the rear. 

The burden of all these messages was pretty 
much the same along the whole twenty-mile 
front. Take one flashed back by a Fourth Di- 
vision corporal, squatting, telephone in hand, 
at his lookout station. He may have tried to 
keep his voice level and military. His report, 
as it was caught on the typewriter in some 
message center far behind, will some day gather 
dust in the archives of the War Department at 
Washington. It read: 

* * Troops over the top with a yell on the min- 
ute.^' 

It meant that the line — ^which had held at 
least that much ground for four long years and 
which had not moved an inch either way for 
more than a year — the line was moving at last, 
and toward Germany. 

Then, as the infantry rushed forward, smoth- 
ering or passing by the rearguard machine-gun 
nests and rounding up the disorganized German 
troops whose retreat had been cut off by the 
barrage, every other arm of the service took 
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up the strain of moving forward. At the end 
of the second day, the counter-attacks began, 
came thicker and faster in the days succeeding 
as the resistance stiffened, brought with them 
fierce, close, hand-grenade fighting as the bat- 
tle-line swayed back and forth. But for the 
first two days it was a matter of pursuit, and for 
all the army, the sleepless task of keeping up 
with the infantry. 

That movement had begun at midnight the 
night before. At midnight some battalions of 
75 's had fired a few rounds and then packed up 
to start forward through the mud and dark- 
ness, starting so early that before sundown they 
were pitched on new hillsides and, without wait- 
ing for camouflage or good emplacements, were 
firing steadily into the receding German lines. 

The pace set for them can be gaged by the 
fact that one regimental aid station, after patch- 
ing up the first wounded at its old stand until 
nine on Thursday morning, jumped forward 
eight kilometers and was at work in Cuisy by 
noon of the first day. By sundown of that first 
day the infantry lines in some places had gone 
forward more than five miles, and through the 
maze of traffic which clogged the crazy roads, 
the urgent message ran back : * ' Guns before all 
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else, and then food for the guns. Rations sec- 
ond, ammunition first." 

To get the guns up, meat and coffee must 
wait. Everything — except ambulances — ^must 
wait. If horses dragging the 75 's through the 
mud should be killed or, having done their level 
best, should drop from exhaustion, then human 
muscles must push the guns on their way. If 
a big gun should capsize in some shell-hole and 
despair of moving on to its assigned position, 
then it must make that shell-hole its position 
and open fire from there. More than once these 
things happened. 

The problem of moving up the guns and the 
other supplies was made both supremely im- 
portant and supremely diflScult through the first 
three days by the nature of the terrain over 
which the Americans were fighting — one of the 
most diflScult battlefields in Europe — and by 
the condition in which four years of battle had 
left that terrain. 

Here was a stretch of French countryside all 
little hills and valleys. In the summer of 1914 
it was beautifully carpeted with green, field 
after field of well-husbanded farms, with here 
and there a golden wheat crop embroidered with 
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scarlet poppies, and here and there a village of 
stone homes with red-tiled roofs. 

Now it looks as thought the hand of some 
grotesquely gigantic leper had reached out of 
the East and touched it. It is a dead country, 
There are no homes, no life, no verdure. Here 
and there is some crumbled stone where a house 
once stood, here and there the blackened stump 
of a blasted tree. For the rest there is only a 
scorched, bleak countryside, pitted with shell- 
holes and mine craters, like the face of the 
moon. 

From these shell-holes German rear-guards 
turned their machine-guns on the backs of the 
advancing Yankees. From them, as the mists 
of the first morning cleared away, Germans 
emerged in batches large and small, to be taken 
into custody by the mopping-up parties and sent 
to the rear to swell to thousands the number 
of prisoners captured on the first day. 

Not only that first morning, but off and on 
through Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, little 
groups of them would trickle out of the under- 
ground hiding places in which they had taken 
refuge when the shelling began, and from which 
they had been afraid to come out, so deep- 
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rooted was their conviction that Americans were 
accustomed to boil their prisoners in oil. There 
they would be found by Yanks on a still hunt for 
souvenirs. 

Two famished Boches emerged as late as Sat- 
urday from a deep dugout that was not more 
than a good rifle shot from the dugout of a 
general commanding a reserve brigade of the 
Eightieth Division. 

Aside from these shell-holes and remnants of 
abandoned trenches, the waterless, foodless 
land for several kilometers in depth offered not 
a vestige of shelter, not a hedge or even a clump 
of green behind which a gun might hide, or in 
the scant protection of which a line of trucks 
might move unobserved. 

As for the villages which were recaptured the 
first few days, some are so completely obliter- 
ated that runners passed through them in broad 
daylight, never once dreaming that a village had 
ever stood there. 

One messenger, knowing that a general's P. 
C. had been set up in a certain town which 
looked imposing enough on the map, found when 
he came to the place that only a part of one 
wall of one house remained to identify it. 
Against this wall, a telephone was placed. 
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** Where is the division P. C. of the Seventy- 
ninth ? ' ' the runner asked the officer at the tele- 
phone. 

' * You 're in it now, ' ' replied the officer with a 
grin. 

Of other towns, such as Cuisy and Montfau- 
con or Bethincourt, more is left, but not enough 
on which to build anew, and sometimes you can 
recognize the church, where weeds grow rank 
through the stones of the floor, only by the rem- 
nants of painted angels littering a heap of 
stones which was once an altar. 

But it was neither in terms of battle nor in 
terms of restoration that this terrain presented 
its most serious problem during the first few 
days of the battle. It was in terms of traffic. 

Boads over which no vehicle had passed since 
the summer of 1914, roads recognizable after 
four years only as serpentine paths weaving 
disconsolately among the shell-holes, roads in 
which mine craters yawned past all hasty bridg- 
ing, these had to receive and bear during the 
first three days a volume of heavy, ceaseless 
traffic that would have worried a dozen Lincoln 
highways. 

That is why the Pioneers — ^both engineer and 
infantry — ^went for days and nights without 
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stopping to sleep or eat. That is why the clink 
of pick and shovel working ahead of the tracks, 
working under the trucks, will ever be music in 
the ears of the American Army. Theirs was 
the task of getting the guns up, and get them 
up they did, faster in some places than in oth- 
ers, but still the guns moved on through the 
rain, and the ammunition followed. 

Even had the roads been perfect from the 
start, the traffic problem would have still been 
enormous, and those who went through it will 
never forget the paralyzing congestion. Every 
one helped. Every one had to help. The sight 
no one could stand was the spectacle of a long 
train of ambulances stalled in the rain, the 
drivers raging, the onlookers cursing, only the 
wounded within silent and uncomplaining, save 
when one of them might reach out and ask for 
a smoke or a pull on a passing canteen. 

Perhaps, when it meant just a short but im- 
passable blockade, an officer would leap down 
from a truck and call for volunteers. ** These 
men have paid the price, ' * he would call out in 
the darkness, *'and we 've got to see them 
through to the hospitals. Maybe we can cut a 
road through this wire and mud that will skirt 
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these foundered trucks blocking the way. Pitch 
in, everybody/' 

Then down from the trucks, out from under 
tarpaulins, emerging here from a hastily made 
bed beside the road or there from a roadside 
kitchen, the volunteers would come. The im- 
provised road would be made in a twinkling, 
the litters would be carried across its tortur- 
ingly bumpy surface, the ambulances would 
trundle after, and a little later the train of 
wounded would be creeping on its way to beds 
and warm food and expert, compassionate 
hands. 

In such traffic jams, when an occasional ill- 
advised cartful of officers' baggage would be 
chucked ruthlessly to the side and when stub- 
born drivers must be coerced to breed in them 
then and there the right community spirit, the 
strong-armed M. P. was the king of the road 
and the hero of the hour. 

Every crossroads clamored for him over the 
wires. Things went best where the M. P. at 
the corner was a square-jawed, hard-boiled 
Yankee who, when a truck seemed disinclined 
to do his bidding on the distant, would waste no 
words but draw his gun suggestively and say : 
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'*You do what I tell yon, or I '11 blow what 
little brains yon 've got to the other end of 
hell.'' 

With roads laid nnder and in front of the 
moving traffic, with snch M. P.'s to straighten 
ont the tangles, slowly through the mud and rain 
the guns moved up. 

By the end of the sixth day the Yankees in 
the Argonne had pushed on in some places to a 
depth of twelve kilometers, and everywhere held 
fast their new-won territory, despite an ever- 
stiffening resistance which took the form of re- 
peated, small-scale counter-attacks and the turn- 
ing loose on the Americans of all the German 
tricks in machine-guns, shrapnel, hand gre- 
nades, minnenwerfers, and gas. 

On the extreme right the troops working up 
along that curve in the meandering Meuse, 
which fairly pocketed the enemy, had pushed 
through the troublesome woods above Sept- 
sarges and reached almost as far as BrieuUe. 
Toward the center the lofty height of Montfau- 
con was serving American observers as a watch- 
tower, and the battle-line had passed Cierges. 

Most difficult of all had proved the Forest of 
Argonne itself, but into this treacherous woods 
the New York troops of the Seventy-seventh Di- 
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vision had fought their way foot by foot for a 
distance of over five miles. Fought their way? 
Hewed their way, rather, for the Forest of Ar- 
gonne is such a wild tangle of ancient trees, 
rank underbrush, and barbed wire as no Ameri- 
can doughboys have had to face since the first 
troops went into the trenches. 

The patch would baffle a rabbit, and the ma- 
chine-guns are strewn through the woods like 
snakes in the grass, but somehow the infantry 
have pushed and fought and cut and chopped 
their way through. 

Ahead of our line on the sixth day, the Ger- 
mans had retreated to that third retirement po- 
sition, which they left half constructed in the 
late autumn of 1917, a position strong in its nat- 
ural defenses but reinforced to no such extent 
as the Hindenburg line, with which it cannot 
be tactically compared. It is rather a continu- 
ation of that retirement position to which the 
Germans were driven when the Americans sliced 
off the St. Mihiel salient. This retirement line 
in the Argonne they have named the Kriem- 
hilde line, in honor of a bouncing lady who fig- 
ured large in the Niebelungen Lied. 



XIV 
THE PIONEERS 

October 4, 1918 

WHEN the infantry moves forward many 
miles through the rain over such a 
scarred and tortured countryside as stretched 
ahead of the American Army in the Argonne, 
the immediate task is pushing the heavy artil- 
lery and ammunition up behind them. ' The im- 
mediate problem is the instantaneous creation 
of roads where no roads had been for years. 

In such times and such places the Yankees 
realize as never before in their lives that the 
pace and ease of an advance in France varies 
inversely as the square of the mud. 

In such times the men of the hour are those 
Pioneers — both engineers and infantry — ^who 
are the pathfinders for the guns. 

They were hard at work at dawn on the 26th. 
With the first doughboys to go rip-roaring out 
of the twenty miles of dismal, mist-veiled 
trenches went engineers with wire-cutters and 
foot-bridges. 

116 
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In the Eightieth Division, which swept up 
and beyond Bethincourt, the Engineers at the 
zero hour were lying abreast of the third infan- 
try wave, each man carrying a plank. When 
the great hour struck, they passed through the 
third wave, through the second, through the 
first, so that by the time that first wave came up 
to a swollen, swampy stream a kilometer ahead 
of the jumping-oflF place, there were the Engi- 
neers tossing their planks down to make a swift 
and decent footway. 

Over this footway a brigade passed on. Then 
up came the planks, to be fashioned in a twin- 
kling into a broad, substantial bridge over 
which, by nine o ^clock that first morning, heavy 
traflBc was lumbering slowly forward. 

As night fell at the end of the third day, 
their colonel could have been seen ensconced 
in his headquarters. His headquarters was a 
limousine car. He was neatly uniformed, ex- 
cept that, in defiance of all regulations, he wore 
neither sock nor shoe. His weary feet had got 
past the point of enduring either. In one hand 
he held a cup of coffee, the first warm thing he 
had encountered in four sleepless days and 
nights. In the other hand he held the receiver 
of his telephone, which was conveniently set up 
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in the front seat. Into the mouthpiece he was 
pouring his report, which was both a boast and 
a bitter complaint. 

**A broad, solid road all the way through, sir, 
and I '11 be doggoned if the traffic of five di- 
visions is n 't clogging it already. ' ' 

In the region just to his left, a road had been 
opened up for three kilometers at the end of 
the first day. Down that road at sunrise, it 
would have been impossible for a column of twos 
to have marched without casualties. The shell- 
holes were so many and so huge that a five-ton 
truck could not have stood level in the road, 
much less have driven a hundred yards along 
it without disaster. Yet soon a road came into 
being there. 

Out of a hundred dugouts the Pioneers came, 
carrying the stones with which those dugouts 
had been walled. Out of the stones they would 
build new thoroughfares, or with them mend 
and strengthen even those along which the 
trucks were slowly grinding. You can shove 
such stones under the crushing tractor wheels 
and watch them be ground to a powder that will 
defy even the steady wash and drain of autumn 
rain. 

An engineer captain, commanding some 2000 
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men at work on one main artery of traffic, 
mopped his brow and blessed the God of Good 
Eoads who had inspired the French to macad- 
amize theirs. For only roads originally made 
of broken stone can be mended quickly with 
broken stone. For material, even if the neigh- 
boring dugouts were not full of it, the villages all 
about are now nothing but broken stone, fit only 
for road-beds for the avenging armies. 

These engineers had marched up to the line 
under the booming guns the night before, carry- 
ing two huge bridges, each strong enough to 
bear two lines of five-ton trucks. 

In some cases the engineers worked from 
freshly developed aerial photographs which in- 
dicated the details of their job exactly, but even 
photographs snapped from the air the day be- 
fore cannot predict the shell-holes and mine 
craters which will yawn in the earth at the 
eleventh hour of a retreat. 

One such crater — a dizzying hole 30 feet deep 
and 160 feet wide — split open the road to Va- 
rennes. The road was straightway wrenched 
around it and now a fine, twenty-four-foot stone 
boulevard leads up to Varennes and on beyond 
for the steadier supply of the troops that took 
the town and fought on ahead of it. 
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These roadmasters worked under shell-fire, 
worked night and day, night and day without 
sleep and sometimes without food. Nor has 
their work been quite void of excitement. The 
engineer lieutenant, out prospecting with two 
of his men, who had the extreme pleasure of 
turning his revolver on an unobserved rear- 
guard machine-gun and, eventually, of seeing 
the three gunners take flight over the hill toward 
Germany, was not the only one. 

One knot of Pioneers were lustily swinging 
their picks when the whizz of machine-gun bul- 
lets past their ears gave them pause. With an 
exultant warwhoop, they threw away their picks 
and shovels, rushed for their rifles stacked han- 
dily by, dropped warily into the nearest shell- 
holes, and opened fire on two lurking machine- 
guns with such good effect that they wounded 
several of the lingering enemy and, after a few 
moments ^ warm fighting, had the satisfaction of 
seeing six prisoners of their own taking march- 
ing oflf through the rain under guard. The 
guard was an infantryman, but you may be sure 
the prisoners were labeled, ** Taken by the en- 
gineers. ' ^ 
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THE LOST BATTALION 

October 18, 1916 

IT is part of the shining record of the Ameri- 
can battalion which was surrounded for five 
interminable days in the Forest of Argonne, 
that, on the fifth day, when hope was at its faint- 
est, there came to the weak and famished gar- 
rison of that wild ravine a beguiling offer to sur- 
render. The offer was contemptuously ignored. 

It came at four o'clock on the afternoon of 
October 7, came when the strength of the be- 
sieged battalion was almost spent. 

Since the night of October 2, this battalion, 
drawn from a regiment that likes to call itself 
**New York's Own" and commanded by Major 
Charles Whittlesey, had held its position against 
daily attacks. Since then they had watched the 
vain efforts of the aircraft to reach them with 
instructions and rations, heard the vain but un- 
remitting efforts of companion regiments to 
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fight a way through the strong force of encir- 
cling Germans. 

Now, late on the fifth day, there was no reason 
to suppose that help was any nearer. And 
there was every reason to suppose that they 
could not hold out many hours longer — ^hold out, 
that is, against death from hunger and exposure. 

Certainly they were no longer in any condi- 
tion to fight off another such attack in force as 
had been made at the end of the first day. Then 
a formidable enemy detachment had been thrown 
against the isolated battalion only to recoil in 
the face of such a blast from our machine-guns, 
such a shower of hand grenades, such a cool, 
keen-eyed fire from the automatics that they 
never tried it again but settled down to starve 
the stubborn Yankees out. 

Another such attack on the last day would 
have carried the ravine. By that time the mu- 
nitions were almost gone. The stock of hand 
grenades had dwindled low. Of the two gal- 
lant machine-gun detachments that had sus- 
tained the flanks, the commanders had been 
killed. Of the eleven machine-guns themselves, 
all but three had been put out of business. Of 
the boxes of machine-gun anununition, only five 
were left. 
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But it was the weakness of the men themselves 
that had so reduced the force of that little gar- 
rison. 

To begin with, they had brought with them 
only enough iron rations to see them meagerly 
through the first day. Many had not eaten then, 
so willingly and so thriftily were they husband- 
ing the food supply for the wounded. Then all 
the bread and chocolate dropped from the air- 
planes had fallen within reach of the Germans. 

Now, on October 7, they were chewing leaves 
and washing them down with water brought at 
night from the little spring at the bottom of the 
ravine. 

Lack of food, and the long days and nights 
spent in the damp, chill forest without coats or 
blankets, had so told on them that the outposts 
could not keep awake, and on the 6th and 7th 
the dead had to lie unburied at their side. 
There was no finding a burial squad with enough 
strength left to do the work. 

It was to such a battalion that the bid for a 
surrender was made. It was brought to the 
major by one of his command who had been 
taken prisoner. 

This soldier was one of nine who, without 
orders and without telling any officer of their in- 
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tention, had set forth on an independent effort 
to break through to the main American force in 
the forest below. Of this luckless nine, five were 
killed outright. The other four were wounded. 

The least seriously wounded was embraced by 
the Germans, stuffed with warm food, cheered 
with beer and cigarettes, and sent back to the 
ravine as an envoy. He was led there blind- 
folded, led by a circuitous route and pushed to- 
ward his own lines with a white flag in one hand 
and a letter in the other. 

This letter, composed in English and neatly 
typewritten on a sheet of good paper, was ad- 
dressed to the commanding oflScer of the isolated 
battalion. It read : 

Sir: The bearer of the present has been taken 
prisoner on October 5. He refused to the Ger- 
man intelligence officer every answer to his ques- 
tions and is quite an honorable fellow, doing 
honor to his Fatherland in the strictest sense of 
the word. 

He has been charged against his will, believing it 
doing wrong to his country in carrying forward this 
present letter to the officer in charge of the second 
battalion, Three Hundred and Eighth Infantry, with 
the purpose to recommend this commander to sur- 
render with his forces, as it would be quite useless to 
resist any more in view of the present situation. 

The suffering of your wounded men can be heard 
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in the German lines and we are appealing to your 
human sentiments. 

A white flag shown by one of your men will tell 
us that you agree with these eonditions. Please treat 

as an honorable man. He is quite a soldier. 

We envy you. 

The German Commanding Oppiceb. 

Already in the Forest of Argonne, there is an 
unquestioned legend which says that Major 
Whittlesey's answer was written in three words 
on a piece of crumpled paper, wrapped around 
a stone, and thrown into the German lines, and 
that those three words were * * Go to hell. ' ' 

This is pure legend. He sent no such answer. 
He sent no answer at all. What he did was to 
send some one out to take immediately in from 
their place on the hillside the white cloth panels 
which served to signal to the friendly aircraft 
the exact location of the battalion. The Ameri- 
can commander did this lest the German com- 
mander should mistake them for a white flag of 
surrender and think for one moment that his 
proposition had been accepted. 

That was at four o'clock on the afternoon of 
October 7. At seven that evening, while the ex- 
hausted men lay crouched in waiting for an at- 
tack they knew in the bottom of their hearts 
would finish them, the word flashed from dugout 
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to dugout like electric sparks leaping in the 
darkness, that a brother regiment had fought its 
way to their side; that this time the attack 
which had been faintly heard in the gathering 
dusk, had succeeded; that relief had come at 
last to New York 's Own. 

A few moments later the men of that brother 
regiment were stripping the iron rations from 
their own backs and rushing them along by jubi- 
lant, grinning runners to the men of Major 
Whittlesey's command. 

The full beauty of this chapter in American 
his-tory cannot be felt till it is realized that when, 
on the morning of October 3, the tidings from 
the runners showed that he was surrounded, 
Major Whittlesey could easily have cut his way 
back. It is probable that at any time during the 
first two days he could have cut his way back, 
though each hour the task would have become 
more diflScult, so steadily was the surrounding 
party reinforced. 

Later, the battalion was far too weak to have 
attempted such a move. But, while it was still 
quite feasible, the idea, never seriously con- 
sidered, was rejected for two reasons. 

In the first place, the commander of the bat- 
talion had been ordered to advance rapidly and 
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at whatever cost through more than a mile of 
treacherous jungle; to station himself in that 
ravine by the Charlevaux Mill, not far from 
Binarville, and to hold it as the division line 
until such time as elements could come abreast 
of him on either side. 

It did not matter that these elements had ob- 
viously met with unexpectedly heavy resistance. 
It did not matter that later and possibly con- 
tradictory instructions had failed to reach him. 
There he was on the northern slope of a ravine 
that protected him from the German artillery 
and that kept the greater part of his position 
shielded from an industrious trench mort&r 
which had opened up at the side. 

From there, and so reporting, he had sent up 
all the pigeons he had brought, and he had not 
let a day go by without making vain efforts 
to send runners through the German lines. No 
word from the division or the regiment had 
reached him, no word of any kind, though he 
knew by the message cylinders seen falling from 
the airplanes, only to be lost like needles in a 
haystack, that an effort was being made to send 
instructions to him. So he had only his original 
orders. By those he must abide. 

That was the first reason. 
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The second reason, the one that appealed to 
all the men and hushed every dissenting voice, 
was the fact that in the advance eighty men had 
been wounded. To fight their way back would 
have meant deserting the eighty. It was un- 
thinkable. Then each hour added fresh names 
to the list of wounded, each name a fresh rea- 
son why the battalion must hold the ravine at 
all costs. 

Among the men who came alive out of that 
ravine was visible a fraternity that had not, and 
could not have, existed when they went in, the 
brotherhood of the besieged. Approach any 
one of them to-day and their first and last word 
on their experience is always a word in devoted 
praise of **our major,'' the officer around whom 
they rallied and whose steady, dauntless spirit 
saw them through. 

**Our major'' — he is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Whittlesey now— ^is a product of Plattsburg, a 
Williams College man, who, in the dim forgotten 
days before April, 1917, lived at 136 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, and practised law 
down at 2 Rector Street, where the Sixth Ave- 
nue L thunders by on its way to the Battery. 

It is of the stamina of the men that Colonel 
Whittlesey speaks — speaks in wonder and ad- 
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miration. He had known them first at Camp 
Upton, an unpromising miscellany of young- 
sters, going forth to war from Fifth Avenue and 
from the lower East Side, truck drivers, colle- 
gians, dressmakers, sweatshop workers, actors, 
clerks, idlers — all the stuflf of which New York 
is made. How one and all they proved true, 
steadfast, honorable American soldiers — ^that is 
their commander 's story. 

And, Gothamite though he is, you may be sure 
he does not fail to withhold some of the praise 
from New York, but insists fiercely that it be 
shared with certain rangy replacements from 
Oregon who leavened the lump. 

He speaks particularly of a New York broker 
who was in command of one detachment.^ 
Though wounded slightly in the leg the first day, 
and though later so outstanding a target that a 
German potato masher caromed off his shoulder 
before exploding, this officer was always up and 
at them every time the German hand grenade 
throwers came stealing down over the crest 
through the underbrush, nor did he collapse till 
long after the relief had come and he had been 
able to see every last one of his men attended to. 

iThis was Captain George McMurtry, who, like Col. Whit- 
tlesey himself, later received the Medal of Honor. — ^A. W. 
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Colonel Whittlesey likes to tell, too, of one 
cheery lieutenant who, until he was killed, dis- 
played always an infectious cheeriness, always 
smiling, always, until the very last, as bright and 
shining as if he had just prepared for inspection. 

Above all, he likes to tell how the little food 
stock was scraped and hoarded for the wounded, 
and how cheerfully the few coats and blankets 
that had been carried fbrward through the for- 
est were heaped on those who lay hurt on the 
hillside. 

He has a warm place in his heart for three 
runners, one a little stenographer from New 
York who was killed in his course on the fifth 
night, and two others who, in the last hours, 
though the forest was as black as midnight, did 
somehow managed to work their way through to 
the relieving force. They were Clifford R. 
Brown, of Asheville, New York, and Stanislaw 
Kozikowski, of Mazpeth, Long Island. 

But perhaps the warmest place of all is for 
two young privates of the medical department, 
who, in the absence of any surgeon, took charge 
of the wounded, working with them night and 
day so faithfully that when the relief came at 
last they dropped feebly in their tracks and had 
to be carried out on stretchers. 
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To name these few is just to give instances 
from a heroic chapter in the story of the fight 
which made the Argonne Forest part of Amer- 
ica, a fight which began at dawn on September 
26 and did not end until October 11, when the 
last living German had been pushed out of the 
forest. By then, under steady fire from the 
German guns, Yankee engineers were pushing 
bridges across the swift waters of the Aire, 
which runs along the northern fringe of the 
woods. 

The Americans had moved seventeen kilo- 
meters through an almost impassable jungle, a 
bewildering succession of steep hills and deep 
ravines covered with heavy underbrush, above 
which rises here and there the skeleton of a dead 
tree, stray remnants of an earlier forest which, 
when seen in silhouette along the successive 
crests, look like teeth in a broken and battered 
comb. 

Through mile after mile of this jungle the 
Americans worked their way, worked their way 
through the interlacing strands of barbed wire, 
and despite the steady fire from hundreds upon 
hundreds of machine-guns, some of them so 
planted that the advancing platoons would come 
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within a few feet of them before they were dis- 
covered. 

It was still the old Forest of Argonne which 
has played so big a part in the story of France, 
the same dismaying forest which, a century and 
a quarter ago, proved the undoing of a proud 
Prussian host which marched against the un- 
tried soldiers of the newborn French revolution, 
marched to defeat at the Battle of Valmy. 

Quite suddenly the other day it flung forth its 
autumn colors. Indeed, to those watching from 
the near-by hillsides, it seemed as if it was on 
that historic October 7 that the Forest of Ar- 
gonne blazed all at once into russets and golds 
and purples, with here and there a scarlet tree, 
as though its roots had drunk deep of young 
American blood spent freely for an eternal cause 
once more defended on those hills. 




XVI 
EDDIE GEANT'S LAST GAME 

October 25th, 1918 

WHEN the beleagured battalion of ''New 
York's Own'' was surrounded in the 
trackless jungle of the Argonne, not a morning 
nor an afternoon passed without its fierce, de- 
voted attempt by a brother regiment to cut its 
way through the encircUng Germans— an un- 
ending succession of assaults which finally, and 
just in time, brought up the delayed relief. 

In the course of those attacks many officers 
and men were killed or wounded. In leading 
one of them Captain Grant of Company H, 
Three Hundred and Seventh Infantry, was 
struck dead at the head of the battalion. This 
was Eddie Grant of the Giants, Eddie Grant of 
the Philadelphia Nationals, Eddie Grant of the 
old Cincinnati Reds. He was one of the players 
whom baseball knew no more after the first call 
to arms was sounded across America. 

It was late in the afternoon of the third day 
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— October 5, that was — ^that Captain Grant was 
killed. His company, which had been in the 
thick of the fighting on the Vesle and which had 
had a part in every attempt to relieve the boys 
of New York's Own, was moving forward for a 
sixth attack when the wounded major of their 
battalion, being carried past on a litter, directed 
Captain Grant to take command — Captain 
Grant, whose own men, just an hour before, had 
given up' at last a fruitless effort to evacuate 
him. 

They had seen by his white, drawn face how 
utterly he was exhausted. They had watched 
while he started several times to drink his coffee 
and then let the cup stand, literally too weary to 
lift it to his lips. They had tried to persuade 
him to go back to the aid station and rest, even 
for a little time. But he had paid no heed to 
them. 

Now, with the whole battalion under his com- 
mand, he was moving forward when a big shell 
exploded, killing several men in the company 
just ahead and badly wounding his own adju- 
tant. 

**Flop, everybody!'' the captain called out to 
the men of Company H, but because his lieu- 
tenant had been hurt, he himself remained 
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standing so that he could shout down the forest 
path. * * Stretcher, stretcher, stretcher ! ' ' That 
was the last word he said, for there came a sec- 
ond shell and a piece of it tore its way into his 
side and killed him instantly. He was buried in 
the forest, two feet from where he fell. 

The men of Company H testify that they 
never went into action without their captain in 
the lead, and one of them — ^he used to be a traffic 
policeman on duty at the Polo Grounds -in New 
York — says that to the onlooker there never was 
any difference between the Captain Grant who 
walked forward, smiling and unconcerned under 
shell-fire, and the Eddie Grant of old, trotting 
out from the bench to third base. 

When, several days later, the scribes of the 
battle made their way to that ravine where 
former Major Whittlesey, commander of the be- 
leagured battalion, was encamped, he met them 
with words that ran something like this : 

**The real story is not here. The real story 
is with the men who, day and night, fought their 
way to our relief. ' ' 

Yet, as with other historic sieges, the spot- 
light of history hovers now and will always 
hover over the people besieged. It leaves in 
the half shadow the forces marching to the re- 
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lief, and probably there never will be written 
the full story of the sacrifice and endurance 
which made that relief possible. How again 
and again the attempt was made to find or make 
a weak place in the German grip on the ravine ; 
how the Americans fought through swamps and 
up steep hills made impassable by scores of in- 
visible machine-guns — that is the story. 

When, if ever, it is fully told, it will give some 
account of the lost platoon, the platoon that 
moved forward, Indian file, and vanished for- 
ever into the all-pervading fog. 

They seemed to have found a breach in the 
encircling line. They went ahead. At a certain 
point each man came under a cross-fire from 
hidden guns, and at that point each man fell, 
his body pitching silently down the steep ravine, 
his falling unseen behind the curtain of mist. 
Yet, to that point, approaching he knew not 
what, each man advanced. 

Above aU, it is a story of a fight begun and 
finished by troops wet, cold, and weary beyond 
words from nearly a fortnight of ceaseless bat- 
tle through an exhausting forest. They were so 
tired that they would not move to take shelter 
from the falling shells, so tired that the runners 
could not grasp, much less repeat, the messages ; 
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so tired they did not know what they were do- 
ing. Their knowledge of their business and all 
their canniness was gone. Their faculties were 
paralyzed. They were automata. 

But within them something was functioning, 
and that something was character. They knew, 
every man of them, that Americans were im- 
prisoned in the forest beyond, imprisoned and 
depending on them for relief. They knew what 
was expected of them. They knew there was 
and could be no question of giving up so long 
as any of them lived. Their minds had ceased 
to work, but their hearts had not. 

That is how the relief came to **New York's 
Own." 



XVII 
THE ABGONNE HILLS 

October 35, 1918 

WHEN the Amerioan conquest of Argonne 
recedes into history, it will take form as 
a dogged, inch-by-inch, foot-by-foot fight for a 
desolate and difficult land. And as the succes- 
sive hilltops of that land rise now above the all- 
blanketing October fog that hides the valleys, 
so memory will hold fast to certain hilltops that 
will rise sharp and clear above the mists of time. 

These are certain crests, fiercely fought for, 
fiercely defended, fiercely won. Each is worthy 
of a black cross in the table of our regiments, 
just as conquered planes are marked after the 
victorious flyers' names in the table of our 
aviators. 

Few of these bleak, forbidding hills are aided 
on their way to fame by some vivid, picturesque 
name. Dead Man 's Hill, Montsec, Vimy Eidge, 
such phrases catch the popular eye and linger 
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in the memory. But it is not so with the name- 
less crests of Argonne. 

Richene Hill, there is, to be sure, and most 
valiantly was it stormed and won on the east 
bank of the Meuse. The Twenty-ninth Division, 
a Maryland crowd, took that one. And then, of 
course, there is high Montfaucon itself. But, 
for the most part, the Argonne hills are known 
each by the contour figure which marks its 
height. 

Yet, the First Engineers can tell a stirring 
tale of how they took Hill 269, while those who 
fought for HiU 272 and HiU 288 and lived to 
tell the tale will never forget those numbers in 
all their days. And these are but three out of 
many. 

It was on October 9 that Hill 272 was taken — 
a great day in the history of a great division 
which, in that week, moved stubbornly forward 
for six kilometers over a country so bitter and 
so hotly defended that it made all its earlier 
battlefields seem like fair playgrounds, all its 
earlier advances seem like joyous romps by com- 
parison. The hill itself was taken by the 
famous first battalion of the old Sixteenth In- 
fantry which so distinguised itself under Sois-. 
sons last July. 
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It would be almost true to say that Hill 272 
was taken by one lieutenant, a young lieutenant 
of German birth, serving his first term in the 
line. This was Lieut. August F. Behrndt, who 
was born in Berlin back in the early nineties, but 
who was completely and hotly an American 
when the war came and found him practising 
law in Kansas City. 

When his division pitched in near Soissons 
and again at St. Mihiel, he fumed a good deal 
because he was always assigned to the humdrum 
duties of supply and transportation. He 
champed at the bit with his detsire to lead a 
platoon, and finally, in Argonne, his chance 
came. He was leading a company of his regi- 
ment on the morning of October 9, when the 
first battalion stole forth out of the woods and, 
under cover of a dense, dripping fog, ap- 
proached the foot of Hill 272. It was then ten 
o 'clock. The plan was to form at the foot, con- 
solidate there, and charge up the steep slope 
that afternoon at two — a desperate business, but 
there the hill was and there on the top was a 
German machine-gun garrison so placed that its 
close-packed guns could rake any troops attack- 
ing. Lieutenant Behrndt 's company was the 
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first to reach its position at the foot, and it 
seemed a pity to wait there when any minute the 
rising wind might shift the protecting fog. The 
lieutenant was all for going on and up at once. 

* * I 'm going up that damned hill, ' ' he told the 
major, a faint German accent reappearing in 
his speech under the stress of the excitement, 
'^and when I get there, I '11 stay.'' 

Then, up the steep, narrow path. Lieutenant 
Behmdt and a few men vanished. Following 
went the whole platoon, quietly, single file, rifle 
in hand, each man to be swallowed up in the fog* 

They reached the top, and the first of them 
put two machine-guns out of business. That 
gave them a foothold. They widened it. Soon 
the whole platoon was operating on the crest, 
their rifles firing steadily. Now and again the 
mist would lift a little, and anxious watchers, 
straining their eyes through their field glasses 
from some distant outpost, could see lean, un- 
mistakable Yankees standing up in the under- 
brush, aiming coolly like hunters stalking game 
in the woods back home. 

Steadily the cleared space widened. Soon it 
was big enough for a company. The company 
came up. Thus grew and grew the American 
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colony on that long plateau — ^more than a kilo- 
meter long — and by noon the battalion was in 
possession. 

It would be almost true to say that Hill 272 
was taken by Lieutenant Behmdt, but he must 
and will divide the trophy with Sergeant Ams- 
ley Smith, for Sergeant Smith, springing sud- 
denly to command of another company, heard 
what Lieutenant Behmdt was doing, heard the 
changed plan and, without asking for further 
instructions or making any comment on the job, 
gathered his men behind him, went silently up 
the western end of the hill, and there worked 
out the same tactics that were in progress to- 
ward the east. 

How big was the job can best be guessed from 
the fact that 550 prisoners were taken on that 
hilltop, together with 300 machine-guns, of 
which more than half were captured in opera- 
tion. Not all the prisoners were checked back 
at once, for the Americans pushed hurriedly 
on. By 1.30 that aftQrnoon the first battalion 
was using the crest as the jumping-oflf place for 
a farther advance that carried them a kilometer 
to the north. 

Back from that farther line a lieutenant came, 
looking groggily for a first-aid station. A piece 
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of shrapnel had torn its way through his helmet 
and, once inside, had spun around and around 
without so much as scratching his skin or cut- 
ting his hair. But it had given him a bit of a 
start and he wanted a rest. Yet all along the 
route, emerging from scores of little hidden 
dugouts, scared Germans had come and sur- 
rendered to him, gathering behind him in a de- 
jected caravan like the children of Hamelin be- 
hind the Pied Piper. 

By the time he was back on the crest of Hill 
272 they numbered sixty-seven, and there a Ger- 
man rushed forward, impressive with .the im- 
portant tidings that deep in the deepest dugout 
of them all, the lieutenant-colonel conmianding 
the regiment that had defended the hill was 
waiting for some one to come down and be sur- 
rendered to. 

**Any one who wants to be my prisoner this 
day has got to come to me. ^ ^ 

Thus said the weary lieutenant as he limped 
on his way, and so the lieutenant-colonel stayed 
hungry in his dugout and was obliged to sur- 
render next morning to two privates passing by 
on their way for water. 

Hill 288, which rises northwest of Romagne, 
under the very apex of the Kriemhilde Stel- 
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lung, was captured on October 14. Its capture 
is pftrt of the record of one of our great regi- 
ments, a peculiarly eflScient and destructive regi- 
ment which came into glory on the Ourcq. That 
was the One Hundred and Sixty-eighth from 
Iowa. 

Early in the morning of the 14th it had the 
hill completely surrounded. On the top as the 
Americans started up with rifles, automatics, 
and Stokes mortars, was a heavily armed Ger- 
man garrison of 1800. At noon, it was an 
American hill. Of the 1800 Germans, not one 
had escaped. The prisoners numbered 101. 

The fighting in Argonne has been like that. 
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IN MEMORIAM— FATHER 'FLAHERTY 

October 25, 1918 

WHEN the Twenty-eighth Infantry came 
out of the line in Argonne to sprawl in 
well-earned rest, any visitor to the candle-lit 
billets or to the little October camp-fires was 
sure, sooner or later, to hear the talk reach the 
name of their lost friend and priest, Father 
O 'Flaherty— Chaplain C. E. 'Flaherty, killed 
in action at Very, France, October, 1918. 

Then is the time to get at the truth about a 
man, because after such a battle death seems 
far too common a thing for any one to have 
pretty nothings said about him just because he 
is dead. 

One night, when the fog dimmed the light of 
the full moon, they were talking about Father 
O 'Flaherty — a chance miscellany of officers and 
men, gathered around a sunken fire, where, on a 
sizzling griddle, some one was turning the flap- 
jacks made from a supply of recently acquired 
German flour. 
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**I was with him when he was killed — or not 
more than twenty feet away, ' ' a young lieuten- 
ant said. *'A11 that morning he had been bury- 
ing German dead. Then at noon, when a shell 
struck a truck at Very — at the crossroads which 
used to be Very — and when every one scattered 
to the four winds. Father Tlaherty hotfooted 
it to the place to see who was hurt and what 
could be done about it. The second shell got 
him — Skilled, him outright. ' ' 

** Nervy guy, he was,^* the cook observed. 
**The doughboys tell me he went over the top 
with them at every fight since Soissons. ' ' 

^*Sure he did. I can see him now with that 
big cane of his — ^parading along through the 
mud. I remember how he used to point this 
way and that with it. Once, when he was try- 
ing to show a bunch of German prisoners at 
St. Mihiel the way to the nearest lock-up for 
Heinies, he had to do all his talking with the 
cane. They thought he was going to hit them 
and yelled *Kamerad* till he most died laugh- 
ing." 

**He accused me of swearing at him at St. 
Mihiel, ' ' said a captain, grinning reminiscently. 
**I denied it." 

** *Yes, you did, Captain,' he says, trying to 
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look solemn, 'and highly improper it was, too. 
It was just before the zero hour and you barked 
at me, *'Keep that damned nut of yours down 
or you '11 lose it!'' ' " 

**What I used to enjoy," said another, **was 
watching him suavely toying with all of you, 
making monkeys of you when you did n 't know 
it. A man of the world he was, and you were all 
just children in his hands. ' ' 

There was no denial. 

**Do you remember his blessed bedding roll? 
Lord, it was the biggest and finest in the A. E. F. 
— size of an eight-room cottage. A gift, I think, 
from his loving parish out in Mitchell, South 
Dakota. When he joined us he was too green 
to know the trenches were not palatial enough 
to make room for that kind of housekeeping. 

*• ' Well, it was brought up on a munition cart, 
and the driver forgot to push it off at the P. C. 
as he had been told. Later on, farther up, that 
cart was hit with a shell which blew the darned 
bedding roll up a tree. 

**It mystified Jerry a good deal. Finally, he 
must have decided it was a sniper's nest, for he 
potted away at it all the next week. Poor old 
bedding roll! It was wounded in a thousand 
places." 
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**I remember once when he first came to 
France," the K. of C. man said. **He was bil- 
leted right near one of those big French naval 
guns, and while we were waiting for him one 
rainy day we saw him through the window, pac- 
ing up and down the road, talking, talking, talk- 
ing to a little poilu, the mathematician of the 
battery, whose job it was to calculate the trajec- 
tories and all that sort of thing. 

** 'Well, Father,^ we said when he came in at 
last, 'been showing him how to hit the cathedral 
at MetzT 'Not exactly,* he said; 'that little 
chap 's a priest. I Ve just come from confes- 



sion.' '' 



"That new chaplain of ours is no slouch, 
either,'' said a man from the First Engineers 
who had dropped in hopefully, smelling the grid- 
dlecakes from afar. "Name's Cannon. Don't 
know where he comes from. Not a Catholic, I 
imagine. Dont know just what his church is. 
Nobody does. When they ask him, he just says, 
'I 'm what you are.' He made a good many 
friends on Hill 269. 

"I guess you know it was the engineers who 
took that little old hill for you, and a rotten hard 
fight it was, for we haven't a lot of machine- 
guns and hand grenades and fancy things like 
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you fellows have. Just rifles and shovels for us. 
Well, the chaplain, he was in the thick of it every 
minute. I '11 never forget him burying that of- 
ficer. Dug the grave with one of those dinky 
little medical department axes. Covered him 
over, dropped on his knees and whistled taps 
over the grave. That chaplain doesn't know 
what fear is. ' ' 

**Same with 'Flaherty," said the cook. 

*'That was the trouble," said the private, 
pouring out the last spoonful of batter and, as 
he did so, unconsciously phrasing for all of them 
the dead priest 's epitaph. * * He was too damned 
brave. ' ' 



XIX 
THE AEGONNE PLAYEES 

October 25, 1918 

WHEN the Selective Draft law touched the 
young manhood of America on the 
shoulder, Harry Cahill was doing an eccentric 
dance in a moribund musical comedy. It was 
in its last gasp at the Liberty Theater in New 
York when he was summoned from the stage 
door to Camp Upton. 

He had read a good deal about the selective 
draft and with what unfailing discernment it 
would assign each man to the task for which he 
would be best fitted; that it would establish in 
groups a thousand and one different kinds of 
specialists ; that if a man had a last useful to the 
army he could stick to it. 

But certainly Harry Cahill, and probably the 
writers of all the articles themselves, never 
dreamed that it would so operate as to make him 
a female impersonator for the duration of the 
war. 

On the day he landed in the infantry, Cahill 
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little guessed that before he had been many- 
weeks in France they would be issuing him not 
only *' socks, woolen, 3 prs.,'* but ** stockings, 
long, white, silk." Yet with orders to behave 
in as girlish a manner as possible until the com- 
pletion of this duty, that is precisely what has 
befallen Pvt. Harry Cahill, Inf. 

For Cahill is the ingenue of the theatrical unit 
culled from the Seventy-seventh Division and 
assigned to the entertainment of that division 
until further notice. Recently the troop was 
performing in the midst of the Forest of Ar- 
gonne itself, and the audience that roared with 
laughter at each ancient wheeze in the show 
was a bunch of infantrymen who could laugh 
all the more heartily because the show was be- 
ing given on ground they themselves had wrung 
by hard, stubborn fighting from the enemy that 
had held it so many years. 

It was even given in a theater built by Ger- 
man hands, for the Forest of Argonne is one of 
those areas all fitted out by those past-masters 
in the art of being comfortable. Each ravine 
holds tier on tier of cottages, each valley has 
its bowling alley, its swimming pool, its club- 
rooms, its boardwalks, and its pretty rustic 
benches. And each valley has its theater. 
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Any night you could go down five flights of 
rustic steps, turn to the right, and follow the 
laughter. There, in the heart of the forest, the 
show was on, though the floor was still stained 
with blood, where the Germans had hastily 
transformed their theater into a hospital, and 
though, in the occasional dramatic pauses of the 
melodrama, you could hear the distant booming 
of the guns. 

As the Seventy-seventh Division was drawn, 
in large part, from New York City itself, 
Broadway is well represented in all its battal- 
ions, and it was no hard task to find musicians 
and singers, comedians, librettists, costumers, 
everything needed in the show business. A 
company was organized with a personnel of 
thirty, and when the training period was done, 
it settled down to the business of amusing the 
rest. 

Shows have been given on trucks, in theaters, 
in chateaux, given in the open air, and given 
underground. The infantry, moving across 
country by train, would find, when they got out 
to change cars anywhere, that the players were 
there first, ready to do a turn on the station plat- 
form. While the troops were in the line the 
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players camped on the edge of the forest, giving 
shows to the replacements coming in and the 
wounded coming out. When the troops came 
out of the line, there was the theatrical unit 
waiting for them. 

Of course the show is good. It ought to be, 
for all the players are old-timers at their job. 
The orchestra is wonderful. It ought to be. 
Didn't the leader once lead the orchestra at 
Reisenweber's back in New York! Didn't the 
first violin play at Rector 's f Was n 't the cor- 
netist raped from the Russian Symphony! 

The songs, dashed off in odd moments by Pri- 
vates Rath and Dubin, are up to the minute. 
One bounces along to this refrain : * * The drive 
we started at Chateau-Thierry will finish in Ber- 
lin," and another ends with this sad little 
couplet : 

We 're going to be home for Christmas, 
But nobody knows what year. 

And listen to this chorus: 

All for a dollar a day, 
All for a dollar a day, 

Kill sixty Germans before you mess. 

Can't get your coffee for killing less; 
Count all the Germans you slay 
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Each night before hitting the hay, 

Then when your 're through with your duties, 

Sit down and count up your cooties, 
All for a dollar a day. 

The playlet in the current show (frequent 
change of program) may be a little one-act 
thriller built around the 1917 G. 0. which warns 
against spies, but the jokes are in their third 
and fourth enlistment. The more veteran the 
gags, the better they go. 

* * See, General, here is a spy. ' * 

^^Whatkindof spyf'' 

** A mince-pie.'* 

**How do you know he is a spy?** 

**He has the papers on him.** 

**Has he got the makin*s, too?** 

**Yes, sir, sixty bags of Durham.** 

' ' My God, the spy is full of bull. * * 

It may seem at first blush that the 0. D. mum- 
mers have an easy assignment, but compared 
with the job of a troupe that must give two 
shows a day, rehearse in the mornings on a new 
one, do all its housework and carry all its own 
props, the life of the stevedore is a life of 
flowery ease. 

The tenor who, in New York, would probably 
have swooned away and been unable to sing for 
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a week if his morning bath was not at exactly 
the required temperature will sleep in a puddle 
in the Forest of Argonne and yet take his en- 
cores unperturbed. The first violin will sweep 
the stage without a murmur ; the leading heavy 
will make the coffee; 

The ingenue, the props, the first bass, the low 
comedian, the second violin, and the librettist 
must all lend their muscles to the task of carry- 
ing the piano down a flight of 173 German steps 
to have it ready for the grand overture. And 
when the audience has retired to its dugouts and 
the lights are out, the whole company lies down 
and goes to sleep on the floor of the theater. 

The A. E. F. is the great chastener of tem- 
perament. 



XX 



THE TANKS 

October 25, 1918 

PRIVATE WILLIAM KENWORTHY, 
Irishman by birth and fighter by instinct 
and enlistment, late of the Canadian E. F. and 
more recently of the American Tank Corps, 
was languishing in the brig of an S. 0. S. town 
when the whole A. E. F., from Verdun to Brit- 
tany, began to tingle with the preparations 
for the drive in Argonne. It was too much for 
Private Kenworthy. 

It was painful enough to be detached from 
his outfit in this manner under any circum- 
stances : to be away from them when they were 
going into action — that was a thought unbear- 
able. That evening at sundown there was a 
jail delivery of one. 

Smelling the battle from afar, the escaped 
prisoner followed his nose. Dodging M. P.*s 
en route, hooking rides, lying cheerily to the 
too curious R. T. 0. men, advancing by forced 
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night marches, sleeping by day and eating when 
and where he could, he reached the edge of the 
Forest of Argonne in time to snuggle down on 
the driver ^s cushion of a baby juggernaut, crank 
her up, and start her roaring, lurching, smash- 
ing her way along the blasted road that leads 
to Berlin. 

To-day the armor of his battered tank is so 
pierced with bullets that it looks like the busi- 
ness end of a flower sprinkler. His face is one 
large blister, memento of a breathless moment 
when he saw a brother tank burst into flames 
after a bullet had reached its gas reservoir. 
Kenworthy stuck his head out as a turtle comes 
out of its shell, grasped the situation, jumped 
clear, raced to the rescue, and, in the nick of 
time, dragged the scorched and unconscious 
driver to safety. 

Once Kenworthy had to retreat, for his tank, 
clearly visible, was drawing fire from the Ger- 
man 77 *s to where the doughboys lay, and just 
then the doughboys could not go forward. 
So the tank had to go back — ^back across the 
Aire. But the railroad bridge on which it 
came over had just been blown to matchwood, 
of which the splintered wreckage was floating 
downstream, while all that remained from 
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shore to shore was the pair of gleaming rails. 
Kenworthy started for the river's edge. 

The lieutenant in the gun turret,- who usually 
guides and instructs the driver by a code system 
of pats and pokes — one in the neck, one on the 
crown, one on the right shoulder, one on the 
left, each has a meaning — ^f ound his list of sig- 
nals unequal to this occasion. So, crouching 
down, he howled at Kenworthy above the deaf- 
ening hubbub of the tank: 

**You can never cross on those rails.'' 

Kenworthy 's answer, which was drowned in 
the roar of the engine, is believed to have been, 
*^The hell I can't,'* or words to that effect. 
Anyway, he did. 

Meanwhile, his AWOL status has not yet been 
adjusted. His case is somewhat complex. A 
compromise of some sort may be effected. 
Very likely he will be given the D. S. C. and 
shot at sunrise. 

Kenworthy 's story is worth the telling if 
for no other reason than that it is true to the 
spirit of a branch of the service that necessarily 
calls upon adventurous souls throughout the 
army, summoning them to a life that fairly 
brims with excitement and danger. For the 
tanks are the cavalry of this war. 
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How great the danger is can be best gaessed 
by glancing over the list of killed, gassed, and 
wounded in the Tank Corps, or by looking at 
the mauled and twisted tanks themselves. One 
brigade that has been operating along the east- 
em edge of the Forest of Argonne itself had 
more than a dozen tanks come to grief in the 
first month of the battle, of which all but one 
have been salvaged in varying states of wreck. 
The other, with good reason, is believed to be 
in the proud possession of the enemy. 

The many and lively experiences of the 
month have proved that there is little the 
enemy can do seriously to halt the irresistible 
advance of the tanks. That is a cheering fact, 
for every increase and improvement in tank 
warfare works in favor of the Allies and the 
Allies alone, because the tank is solely an offen- 
sive weapon, and a military critic need be 
neither an inspired prophet nor a daredevil to 
predict that, come what may in the months that 
lie ahead, the armies of Germany will not again 
assume the offensive in our day and generation. 

If the enemy digs a trench, the tanks go 
down one side and up the other. If he rolls 
logs across the road, the tanks skirt them rak- 
ishly. The tanks knock down stone walls and 
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proceed, somewhat groggily, across the debris. 
They brush aside small trees with contempt. 
If a stream is unbridged and unf ordable — ^why, 
then, one tank can make a sacrifice plunge, 
with the others crossing on its back. 

The tanks laugh at mine craters. They even 
laughed at a large and sinister mine field in 
Argonne — ^a tremendous patch of hidden contact 
mines which the enemy had sown, praying for 
a harvest of death. But, in the agitation of 
his retreat, he committed the important error 
of forgetting to take down the danger sign 
which had served to warn his own traffic of 
the field's existence. 

The tanks, then, can go any place, but the 
journey is not necessarily pleasant. Indeed, 
the sensation is a little like motoring in an 
earthquake. Probably the earlier tank casual- 
ties are all bruises and seasickness. A tank 
ride suggests a sail in a steam roller off the 
Grand Banks. 

The month has proved, too, that the great 
enemy of the tank is the 77. Only a direct 
hit can do the business. This means the enemy 
must bring his artillery into the front line, 
and any weapon which compels him to such a 
course may be said to have proved its useful- 
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ness. One 77 did for two of our tanks in Ar- 
gonne. That particular gun now reposes at a 
tank headquarters, for a third tank did for it. 

Then there is the anti-tank rifle, a villainous 
affair, an elephant gun, really, nearly six feet 
long and firing a five-and-a-half inch long, 
armor piercing shell. One of these ripped its 
way through the 17 mm. armor of the gun 
turret, through the 3 mm. steel h^adshield, 
through the gunner's lower jaw and out the 
other side. And he lives to tell the tale. Prob- 
ably he will still be telling it when he is eighty- 
three. 

One brave Boche stood squarely in the center 
of Main Street, Varennes, as one of the little 
monsters came whiffling into town, burbling as 
it came. Every one else had fled, as well they 
mighty for to see a tank bearing down on you 
is as demoralizing an experience as would be 
the sudden appearance of a dynosaur in Main 
Street. 

This lone hero stood with his anti-tank rifle 
ready for action, easing its weight and its kick 
by a feather pillow stuffed in at his shoulders. 
He stood his ground. The tank did not stop. 
For a few moments, Varennes was full of flying 
feathers. 
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Then there is the tank trap. Our enemy has 
dug a good many pits in Argonne for our 
destruction, and through the thin roof that con- 
cealed one of these, an unwary tank pitched 
down only to find that the trap was filled with 
water. The gunner sergeant could climb out of . 
the submerged juggernaut through the freely 
flapping doors of the turret, but there was no 
hope for the corporal who was driving. All 
he could do was to lend the last of his strength 
to a good upward push for his pal. He did that. 

Adventures? There have been hundreds. 
Think of the gunner whose driver, tipsy with 
gas, was evacuated and who was settling down 
within his idle tank to wait for reinforcements 
when some machine-guns, hidden in the fringe 
of Argonne Forest, opened up on him. He 
pointed the tank in the general direction of the 
attacking nest, started her going, climbed up 
into the turret and went after those gunners 
alone. He got them. 

Think of the captain who, scouting ahead 
through the fog in advance of his little battery 
of peripatetic one-pounders, stumbled into a 
German trench and a very much occupied Ger- 
man trench at that. Eight Boches surrounded 
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him, and were about to bear him off in triumph 
when, over the edge of the trench, an inquisitive 
tank poked its snout. At the first sight of it, 
the eight fled. It was a rout. 

Like all good soldiers, the men of the Tank 
Corps acknowledge a gallant enemy when they 
meet him. They met him in the First Prussian 
Guard, or rather among the older members of 
that famous division who had belonged to it 
before the catastrophic deterioration of its per- 
sonnel set in after the Ourcq last August. 

Certain machine-gunners of that Guard divi- 
sion stuck to their guns and kept firing them — 
though they must have known that the bullets 
rained harmless as pebbles thrown at a rhi- 
noceros — stuck to their guns till guns and gun- 
ners both were run down — literally run down 
— ^by a tank. 

These are just a few of the stories of the 
Tank Corps. Scores like them can be read in 
the lacerated, perforated armor, the twisted 
tracks, the shattered turrets of a dozen war- 
worn tanks standing drunkenly in the mud out- 
side the repair shop in Varennes. For they 
are such heavy cumbersome things, even the 
tiny six-and-a-half-ton babies that a long haul 
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to the rear is out of the question and the re- 
pair shop must and does hum on the battlefield 
itself. 

Not only the scars, but the empty ammuni- 
tion racks are eloquent of past adventure. 
They tell how, from each turret, the old one 
pounder fired its 237 rounds before it gave up, 
and usually the 45 's carried by the gunner and 
the driver also come back empty if they come 
back at all. 

Such a shop is camouflaged, of course, till 
it looks like an innocent old vineyard. There 
ingenuity works day and night, for after all 
America is one big Menlo Park. There the 
wreckage of a dozen tanks must be converted 
into a half dozen tanks fit for action. There a 
Mercedes engine, deftly extracted from a fallen 
German plane, serves as a dynamo. 

There, in idle moments, the men speculate on 
what Uncle Sam might do if the war should end 
abruptly and leave him embarrassed with the 
possession of a large fleet of juggernauts. 
They have it all worked out now. Even a baby 
tank will pull four plows, go through sage brush, 
negotiate irrigation ditches and, generally be 
mighty handy around the farm back home. 

There cakes are served to sustain the morale 
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of the men sentenced to repair work. The 
armor plate from a salvaged tank makes a pas- 
sable griddle, and even the pancake turner is 
ingenious. The blade was once an oblong 
trench mirror. The stem was the ramrod of a 
German gun. The handle was the shell of an 
anti-tank rifle. 

Griddlecakes are needed to cheer the tank 
men up and keep their minds off the corps 
insignia, which depresses them. That elabo- 
rate collar design, which shows a salamander 
fairly rampant over something or other, is the 
subject of more jesting in the tank ranks than 
its designers are allowed to suspect. 

Of course, each tank — or bug, as the men call 
their juggernauts — has some insignia of its 
own. One company has its turrets gorgeous 
with hearts, clubs, spades, and diamonds, ac- 
cording to the platoon, and the drivers can pre- 
serve a fair skirmish line in battle by merely 
following suit. 

Apparently, no calling especially fits a man 
for service with the Tank Corps. One tailor 
has made very good. So has a window dresser. 
But what does that prove ? Chauffeurs are not 
especially in demand. That might surprise 
you, unless you remember that the wise cavalry 
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recruiting officer never willingly enlists a cow- 
boy. 

A miscellaneous personnel, then, has made 
good in the Tank Corps. Made good as fight- 
ers, that is, for as parents one brigade, at least, 
has proved an abysmal failure. It carries 
along its own little French war orphan, who got 
himself adopted by the simple process of break- 
ing loose from an asylum and coming along. 
He lords it over the mess sergeant and the 
adjutant, smokes cigarettes, and behaves in 
such a way any one could tell at a glance he 
was not one of **The Stars and Stripes*' war 
orphans. 







XXI 

THE FINAL SMASH 

November 8, 1918 

IT was on last Friday morning, when the 
eastern skyline was tinged with the first 
faint promise of day, that the infantry moved 
forward for the third great assault of the Ar- 
gonne drive — ^moved forward after the most 
stupendous artillery preparation in American 
history. It is not enough to say that behind 
them the guns were wheel to wheel. The can- 
non used in some areas could not all have been 
crowded in had they been placed wheel to wheel. 

Not merely guns and tanks and airplanes 
helped, however. The very earth and air and 
sky seemed in alliance with the doughboys. 
For a week the weather had been kindlier far 
than those of us who remembered last fall in 
France had dared even to hope. 

For a week the winged cameras had been 
hovering over the German front, uncovering its 
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every secret and supplying to the high com- 
mand such a complete set of photographs that 
the guns, by a few days of merciless firing, had 
been able, calmly and systematically, to wreck 
the enemy works, scattering and decimating his 
reserves, harrying his traflSc, bewildering his 
communications. 

Now, on the morning of mornings, with dry 
ground under foot and a pleasant warmth in 
the air, a low, almost impenetrable, ground mist 
overlay that devastated land, providing for the 
onmoving infantry such a screen as no merely 
human chemical corps has yet been able to de- 
vise. 

Shielded by that and preceded by a barrage 
that was precise and flexible beyond all our pre- 
vious experiences, the doughboys went forward. 
Under that avalanche of shells the Germans had 
vanished discreetly underground. No one 
could have stayed out and lived. When the 
barrage moved on and they emerged, it was to 
find all the surface of the earth in their neigh- 
borhood in the possession of young Americans 
in large numbers who came at them out of the 
mist with bayonets ready for business.^ 

1 The divisions in line when the smash was made were the 
78th, the 77th, the 80th, the 2d, the 89th, the 6th, and the 
90th.— A. W. 
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For the first few hours — for the first day in 
some places along the front stretching from 
Grandpre to the Meuse — ^the resistance was bit- 
ter, the outcome doubtful, the fighting nasty. 
But one by one the bastions fell. The first 
to fall were St. Georges and Landres- 
et-St. Georges, for all their mazes of barbed 
wire and their garrisons of gunners, so that 
within an hour the excited observers were re- 
porting long columns of prisoners, hundreds of 
them, trotting back through the mist to the 
waiting cages. 

Farther to the west, Champigneulles held out 
all day, and so did the Bois des Loges, that 
sinister little forest near Grandpre which re- 
sisted capture even after 30,000 rounds of am- 
munition had deluged its bristling underbrush. 
But once this final line of defenses fell, the way 
was clear, and for the troops that had broken 
through there remained only the task of a 
breathless and exhilarating pursuit. 

Some resistance, to be sure, was encountered 
all the way. Machine-gun rearguards there 
were, and not merely these, but skilfully placed 
and bravely manned batteries of light artillery, 
sprinkled through the copses and ravines of 
Ardennes to delay the pursuit, much as an es- 
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caping man twitches a chair down behind him 
for his pursuer to stumble over. 

But the Americans pushed on at full speed, 
capturing battery after battery, reclaiming 
town after town, inexpressibly heartened on 
their way by the sight of brave, gay little tri- 
colors fluttering once more from the windows 
of many a good French home which, for four 
black years, had been forced to shelter comfort- 
loving German officers. 

By the fourth day they had gone more than 
twenty kilometers, Sedan lay nearer than 
Montfaucon. Beaumont was theirs, and they 
were abreast of Stenay. As for the famous 
Mezieres-Longuyon railway shuttle — artery of 
the German occupation — ^it was not merely 
within reach of an occasional shell from a long- 
range gun. It was at the mercy of our ordinary 
heavies. 

As for the Kriemhilde line, that formidable 
stretch of reinforced crests to which the Ger- 
mans had retired early in October, and from 
which it had been so desperately hard to drive 
them — the Kriemhilde line lay far behind. 

By the end of the second day it was glowing 
with a thousand Yankee camp-fires, and the 
troops settling down there even for a few hours ' 
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rest were scornfully described by those in the 
line up beyond Buzancy and Fosse as loafing 
in the S. 0. S. 

The American communique of November 3 
wound up with this sentence : 

In addition to regulars, there were in this attack 
divisions composed of National Army troops from 
Texas and Oklahoma; from Kansas, Missouri, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico; from New York; from New 
Jersey, Maryland, and West Virginia; from Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, and Virginia. 

But the story of the German retreat from the 
Kriemhilde line has not been fully told till the 
roll has been called of all the divisions which 
have fought in Argonne since September 26. 
For that advance was but the third phase of 
the one battle; the battle itself, of course^ but 
part of a greater battle extending from Verdun 
to the border of the Netherlands. 

To some of the troops which had shouldered 
part of the original burden of the battle— to 
the New York division, for instance, which had 
driven the Germans foot by foot from their 
strongholds in the evil old Forest of Argonne 
itself — fell now the distinction of sharing in the 
f nal pursuit as well. But others, who had gone 
through with some of the most bitter fighting 
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of the war, were not present in line — did not 
happen to be present in line — when the gi-eat 
break came.^ 

They shared, none the less, in that victory. 
When a wall, hammered a dozen times by a bat- 
tering ram, crumbles at the thirteenth blow, it 
cannot be said it was the thirteenth blow which 
brought it down. And it can be said that if it 
had not been for certain minor, little-chron- 
icled operations which preceded the final thrust 
of November 1 — if it had not been, say, for the 
wedges driven into the Kriemhilde line by 
the bloody fighting which cleared Bantheville 
Forest and gave us the hills of Chatillon and 
Dame Marie, the drive which began last Friday 
morning would not have been made so easily 
and might not have been made at all. 

What followed for a few days, when the break 
did come, was not a battle at all. It was a 
wild and exuberant chase. Its gait was breath- 
taking. It was impossible to keep up with the 
doughboys : it was hard enough in all conscience 
to keep tabs on where they were in any given 
hour. 

They were soon beyond reach of the finest 

1 1 was thinking particularly of the 42d, the 3d, the 32d, 
the 4th and, above all, the magnificent 1st. — A. W. 
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lenses set in the high watchtower of Mont- 
faucon. Telephone wires could scarcely be 
strung fast enough to keep check on them, and, 
after all, runners have only legs. It fell to the 
swift couriers of the air lanes to keep posted 
the generals toiling, beaming but breathless, in 
the doughboys^ wake. 

For the guns, they set a maddening pace. 
All the first day there was but one law of the 
highway, ''Make way for the guns — ^make way 
for the guns." It was at once a war cry, a 
traffic regulation and a gospel. By eight 
o^clock of the first morning some of the guns 
called it a day, packed up and started forward. 

They moved eight kilometers before opening 
fire, and then next morning they had to take to 
the road again. The artillery that started up 
past Champigneulles, having left half their 
guns behind and doubled their horses for 
greater speed, hoped at each crossroads to stop 
and resume business. They never unhitched 
for forty-eight hours. 

A few wildcat guns kept apace with the in- 
fantry, boasting that they would make good 
with point-blank fire when their chance came. 
They did make good, but even some of these 
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loose pieces fell behind and were lost in the 
chase. 

'^We '11 just keep going," one captain con- 
fided to the surrounding traffic, ^'and when we 
catch up to some doughboys, any doughboys, 
we '11 stop and help them out. However,*' he 
went on with some feeling, '*it 's a little hard, 
now that they seem to have issued each dough- 
boy a Ford car for his personal use." 

The commander of the brigade which took 
Buzancy and Authe — a colonel ^ who, with his 
blankets on his own back, clawed his way for 
twenty-two, days through the Forest of Ar- 
gonne at the snail 's pace enforced on the troops 
which cleared that jungle of Germans and who 
now carries in his pocket a cigarette case en- 
graved, *'In memory of St. Juvin, October 15, 
1918" — ^must have felt, when his battalions 
raced ahead of him through Ardennes, that he 
had gone back to his old cavalry days. From 
behind there came from time to time the plaint- 
ive cry of the conmaander of another brigade. 

^^I have orders to leap-frog you. But, my 
God, how can I when I can't catch up!" 

For Buzancy, by the way, there was a great 

1 This was Colonel George Vidmer of the 77th Division. — ^A. 
W. 
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race. Every unit knew of its spacious chateau 
and aspired to occupy it as headquarters. One 
regimental P. C. did spend a night there, but 
they were hustled out next morning with biting 
inquiries as to what they meant by staying so 
far behind the lines. 

Of course, the kitchens felt it, the strain of 
that pursuit. Slum and coflfee were brewed in 
transit, the driver lashing, the K. P. stoking, the 
cook stirring. One mountainous Marine cook, 
the beginning and end of whose religion — which 
will get him to heaven— is to carry hot food to 
the front line, come what may, reinforced his 
mules with a huge German horse and then 
pushed the kitchen most of the way with human 
muscles. A hungry passerby begged a bite of 
another cook. *' Sorry, Buddy, but I Ve just 
sent the last drop forward.^' **Good,'* said 
the beggar. 

That was the spirit of the pursuit. One 
Seventy-eighth sergeant was given a limber 
loaded with well-filled thermos cans. * * Here ^s 
some food for the doughboys. They 're miles 
and miles up that way somewhere. Get it to 
them.'* And he did, though his rig balked at 
the last bridgeless stream and he had to carry 
the cans on his back over the last stretch. 
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But only the message-bearers can really tell 
the story. One of them would start forward 
with tidings for a Marine P. C. that had moved 
on several miles during the morning. Now, 
with night coming on, he would push on afoot, 
wriggling through stalled traffic that even a 
motor-cycle could not penetrate, slipping in the 
mud, taking the wrong turning, using his last 
match to consult his map once more, getting 
back to the right road, groping his way forward 
and finally stumbling through the dark to where 
a crack of candle-light, gleaming under the flap 
of a gunny-sack curtain, told him he had reached 
his goal. 

^'Here ^s a message for the brigade com- 
mander. ' ' 

^*Well, he ain't here. This is an engineer 
headquarters now. The brigade P. C. is up six 
kilometers ahead. Or at least it was late this 
afternoon. There was some talk of its moving 
on.'' 

Here was war of movement with a vengeance. 
And, after all, it is in such a cross-country 
battle as developed in Argonne on November 1 
that the affiliation between all branches of the 
service is strained and tested. It is easy 
enough to maintain liaison in trench warfare; 
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it is another matter when the battle-line lurches 
forward nine kilometers in a single day. 

Yet never have all the arms of the First 
American Army showed better team work than 
during the past week. Artillery and infantry 
sang each other's praises as they jogged along 
together. The airplanes were go-betweens, and 
when the guns could not reach the receding 
enemy line in time, the aircraft substituted for 
the guns, traveling back and forth with loads of 
bombs. 

Also, they bombed the main German railway, 
hectored enough, as it was, with the sorry busi- 
ness of the retreat. They bombed the railway 
centers. At Montmedy, on Tuesday, for ex- 
ample, an expedition of 145 of our planes 
wrought most gratifying destruction. The 
overhead combats were incessant. When it is 
reported that during the first three days of the 
fight we lost 29 planes in bringing down 124, 
the whole story has not been told. It should 
be added that quite 90 per cent, of those com- 
bats took place over German territory. 

And then the tanks. Tanks supported roy- 
ally the amazing brigade — the Marines — which 
made the most spectacular progress on the first 
day. That brigade, set squarely at the center 
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of the American line, cracked the hard nut of 
St. Georges and Landres-et-St. Georges during 
the first two hours, pushed on for nine kilo- 
meters, captured more than their share of bat- 
teries and machine-guns, and took prisoner 
more — considerably more — than 1000 Germans, 
drawn from eight divisions. 

Behind them, as they moved forward that 
first day, their road was all choked up with 
prisoners, some pausing en route to dicker with 
a passing soldier for bread. An iron cross is 
worth its weight in iron rations — ^just about. 
Jocular prisoners they were, for the most part, 
and really festive were their reunions in the 
first prison pens. At the sight of a new batch 
filing toward the cage, some ambling back un- 
escorted, there would be a roar of greetings. 

''Looks like your whole regiment, doesn't 
itf' 

^Va woM, it 's the whole division.'* 

But one of the prisoners captured by that 
brigade did not report at the pen for two days. 
He was a surgeon, a brilliant surgeon, who, 
when captured, volunteered his expert services 
at the very front, working in a German ambu- 
lance drawn by German horses, and saving, by 
his skill, a good many Yankee arms and legs. 
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Of the guns captured, some had been left as 
sacrifice pieces, instructed to harry and delay 
the American pursuit. Four such guns were 
firing from the crest of a wooded hill — ^firing 
point blank on our oncoming line, when sud- 
denly, around the edge of the hill, advancing 
rakishly over the bad ground, an American 
tank appeared. 

Behind it, dodging this way and that as the 
tank flirted its tail, and using the little jugger- 
naut as a perambulating fortress, came eight 
Yankees, firing their rifles from their hips and 
enjoying beyond words a combat that lasted no 
more than three minutes. At the end of that 
three minutes the four guns grew mute, and 
out of the little patch of woods that had con- 
cealed them came a German captain and 
seventy-five men, their hands uplifted in sur- 
render. 

But by no means all of the guns captured 
were sacrifice pieces. Whole batteries were 
found hooded and mute, abandoned in the haste 
and confusion of flight that was not made any 
easier by the fearful slaughter which our artil- 
lery wrought among the enemy horses. Dead 
horses carpeted the battlefield. 

Indeed, the considerable amount of material 
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taken and the fact that within the first three 
days no less than seventeen enemy divisions, 
some of them rushed into the breach from Se- 
dan and Metz, were identified opposite the 
Americans, furnished evidence enough that his 
withdrawal was not quite according to plan. 
Obviously, he had foreseen stronger thrusts 
than he could parry, and he had laid his plans 
accordingly, but obviously he was not prepared 
for so rapid a retreat or one on so large a 
scale. 

That retreat abruptly freed a cluster of 
French villages — ' ' little, long lost towns ' ' — that 
had lived for four bleak years beyond the sounds 
of the great war. They seemed like model 
cities to the Americans, who for many trying 
weeks had been nothing but such ruins as 
Cheppy and Varennes, such pitiable ruins as 
lie on and near the slopes of lofty Montfaucon. 

No homes could ever rise out of the crumbled 
wreckage of towns like Esnes and Malancourt 
and Bethincourt. Nothing is left there save the 
soil and its black memories. Bits of old walls 
serve only to feed the road mender's stone 
crusher, which whirs from dawn to dusk in 
Montfaucon woods. 

But towns like Fosse and Authe and .Au- 
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truche and Belleville-sur-Bar are little scarred 
by war, and in many of them the swift advance 
of the Americans relieved a captive civil popu- 
lation, jubilant old men and women, and curious, 
staring children. Then were enacted the same 
moving scenes of rejoicing which will linger 
ever in the memory of those soldiers who re- 
duced the St. Mihiel salient, but in St. Mihiel, 
always tantalizingly within sight and sound of 
the Allied line, hope had always burned bright. 

To such towns as those in the Ardennes de- 
liverance came with dramatic suddenness. The 
Germans were driven in disorderly and ig- 
nominious flight from towns which, forty-eight 
hours before the coming of the rollicking 
Yankees, had been ten miles inside * * Germany. ' ' 

There is no room in a military summary of 
intelligence to chronicle all the little blends of 
tears and laughter, yet something of them can 
be read between the lines, even of the first rush 
tidings borne by the runners to the nearest 
wires, and thence telephoned to some battlefield 
message center. 

Take this one, which reached such a center 
in the Seventy-eighth Division in midafternoon 
of the third day : 

^*We entered Belleville at 1.25 p. m. French 
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cavalry arrived soon after. Great rejoicing by 
inhabitants. ' ' 

Of course, all the towns bear marks of Ger- 
man residence. Such signs as ^'Gott Strafe 
England'' and ^^Frankreich, du hist hetragen" 
made pleasant reading from many a wall. 
Houses fitted out as clubs for officers and non- 
coms — casinos, abandoned schnapps and all — 
were made delightful by murals of the English 
lions with the tail, which is always up, there 
pictured as almost twisted off. 

Here and there a wheezy old piano survived 
the strain of occupation, though doubtless ir- 
reparably the worse for the many heavy rendi- 
tions of ^'Die Wacht am Rhein." All these 
pianos were found by transient doughboys, and 
a few moments of close harmony were vouch- 
safed. Once, in the middle of the night, stalled 
traffic on the roads was soothed by the strains 
echoing from a near-by roadside house invisible 
in the darkness. The burden of the refrain, 
played over and over again, caught up and hum- 
med up and down the line, was ^^ There 's a 
long, long trail a- winding. ' ' 

There is indeed, but not so long as it seemed 
last spring. 



XXII 
THE WINGED CAMEEAS 

November 8, 1918 

THE observation planes are supposed to fly 
over the enemy's lines, sighting battery 
emplacements, noting troop concentrations, 
registering artillery fire, photographing the 
land beneath until the entire enemy area for 
forty miles around is as visible to the high com- 
mand as if it could be swept day and night by a 
single, gigantic, all-powerful telescope. 

They are not supposed to fight. That is the 
first rule in their text-book. That is the lesson 
droned over and over at the training schools. 
Unless they are cornered, unless not merely un- 
disturbed observation but even a successful re- 
treat is impossible, they are not supposed to 
fight. They are not supposed to, but — 

Well, their planes are scarred from a hun- 
dred battles, a dozen and more of their flyers 
have brought down Huns, and two of them — one 
a pilot and one an observer — Lieut. William F. 

183 
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Erwin of Chicago and Lieut. Leonard Ham- 
mond of San Francisco — are aces. 

This is partly because the work of the ob- 
servation planes is far more hair-raising than 
is generally dreamed. While America and all 
her army sat spellbound watching the brilliant 
combats of the chasse pilots ; while young, lone 
hawks like the late Lieutenant Luke tried me- 
teorically to tie Fonck in a single month ; while 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker — ^he that used to 
be General Pershing's chauffeur — sent his own 
score skyrocketing into the twenties; the work 
of the observation planes went on night and 
day, venturesome, dangerous, exciting beyond 
all words to tell — ^but unchronicled. 

There is not only the notion that the observa- 
tion planes lead a comparatively genteel and 
humdrum existence, but that the observers 
themselves are somewhat sheltered souls who 
know little of the thrill of the chase. Of the 
men who, on their breasts, wear a single silver 
wing instead of two, the wiseacre of the front 
is wont to say, '*Ho, he 's just an observer," 
as who should say, *'Ho, he 's just a lieutenant 
in the Home Guard of South Bend, Indiana.'' 
And that — considering the fact that the life of 
an observer is even more painfully insecure 
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than the life of an observation pilot — is just 
one of the little jokes of the Air Service. 

Then, too, there has been perceptible this fall 
a growing disposition among the Allied ob- 
servation pilots not merely to take photographs 
but to take chances. There was a restive, not 
to say mutinous, tendency not merely to engage 
in a combat on the slightest provocation, but 
to engage in several combats without any 
provocation whatever. 

It is true that a big Salmson or Liberty bi- 
plane, when trying to manceuver against a 
nimble and malevolent chasse plane, is a little 
like a cow in mortal combat with a hornet, 
but it is also true that such a biplane has guns 
both fore and aft which makes her, ship for 
ship, rather the more formidable craft. 

Then some of our scouts of the air lanes are 
like little boys who have been told by their aunt, 
their old maid aunt, to come straight home from 
school without loitering or getting into any ar- 
gument with the rough boys on the street cor- 
ners, but who arrive home two hours late with 
a torn coat, a bloody nose, a black eye and a 
look of complete and ineffable content. 

Lieutenant Erwin, for example, had by the 
end of October been credited officially with eight 
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German planes, though he had brought down 
one more than that. It must be admitted that, 
in seven of those eight combats, he and the ob- 
server with him were not attacked by the ruf- 
fians, but deliberately picked the fights 
themselves and won them. It must also be ad- 
mitted that not only Lieutenant Erwin, but both 
of the observers who have shared his adven- 
tures, Lieuts. A. E. Easterbrook and Byrne D. 
Baucon, wear on their breasts the gay, gallant 
ribbons of the D. S. C. So it does look as 
though the powers that be were not very angry 
with him. 

Lieutenant Erwin, who used to be a budding 
concert pianist, a Godowsky pupil with a studio 
in Chicago, is the ace of aces am6ng the ob- 
servation pilots, the Rickenbacker of the air 
scouts. He is short, slim, wiry, agile and not 
more than twenty-three. One of his liveliest 
exploits occurred at St. Mihiel, when he and 
Lieutenant Baucon, scouting overhead in front 
of the rapidly advancing lines, spotted a Ger- 
man battery in the process of a discreet with- 
drawal at a time when our own rampageous 
infantry was only a half a kilometer away. 

' ' The doughboys will be here in ten minutes, ' ' 
the pilot called through his speaking tube. 
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*^Let ^s hold these bums for them. What do 
you say?" 

They swooped low. The two oflScers of the 
battery were just mounting their horses for a 
speedy and comfortable retreat, leaving their 
men to get away on foot as best they could. 
The airmen killed one of those officers and shot 
the other's horse from under him. Then they 
turned loose from their three guns such a down- 
pour of destruction that, after a few moments 
of utter demoralization, the men of that battery 
took to their dugouts and did not come out until 
our infantry swarmed through the woods and 
laid hands on them. 

Of course, Lieutenant Erwin's list of vic- 
tories scarcely furnished his list of combats. 
The stories of these are best gained from the 
planes themselves. His present ship — the 
Josephine — is his fourth. His first was 
brought down early last August by the fire from 
an American doughboy who had not learned the 
insignia and who, even as he fired, was doubt- 
less wondering audibly '*why the heck there 
weren't no American planes around." « 

His third ship bore the marks of 110 bullets 
before it was salvaged, many of the scars healed 
over with little patches of linen, each patch 
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bearing an iron cross and the date when the 
wound was inflicted. One of his souvenirs, 
which he now carries with him on every flight, 
is the parachute with which one of his Boches 
made a graceful landing within our lines, wav- 
ing airily and perhaps appealingly to his victor 
as he floated by. 

Another less happy souvenir is wrapped in 
the folds of a linen square cut from the fuselage 
of that third machine. On that bit of linen is 
painted the American flag, insignia of the 
squadron, the stripes now stained with blood, 
spilled there the afternoon Lieutenant Erwin 
flew back to the field and taxied straight to 
the infirmary, his ship all warped and torn, his 
observer dead in the cockpit behind. 

Often such combats were fought and won so 
many miles — thirty or forty, perhaps — ^within 
* * Germany ' ' that no friendly eye ever saw them. 
The only witnesses were those waiting at the 
hangars when the limping planes came feebly 
back. For example, on Hallow e^en, after as 
lively a celebration of that anniversary as his- 
tory records, Lieuts. Dogan H. Arthur and 
Howard T. Fleeson came wobbling back 
through the air to the home field. 

Lieutenant Arthur ^s face was streaked where 
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a bullet had whizzed by, too close for comfort. 
His ship, Old Carolina II, was a wreck. The 
panels and fuselage were riddled, the elevator 
axis was all but shot in two, the struts were 
warped all out of position, the very stream 
wires were bursting from the wheels. Yet the 
only report filed at group headquarters was the 
following laconic note : 

' ' Photographic protection. Attacked near 
Buzancy at 1.20 p. m. by eighteen Fokkers. 
Brought down two. Bequest confirmation.'' 

That same evening three of our planes, re- 
turning to another field from a long-distance 
picture-taking expedition, were returning dis- 
creetly with some 150 exposures when thirty 
enemy planes picked them up while they were 
still far from their own lines. There was a hot 
pursuit, a running fight that did not slacken 
until the fugitive three, having shot down two 
of their opponents, had reached Ste. Menehould. 
All our planes returned, somewhat the worse for 
wear, it is true, and with a wounded pilot in one 
cockpit. But they got back. And what is 
more, of the 150 exposures 148 proved good 
pictures. 

For the information, whether gained by the 
eye or by the camera, must at all costs be 
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brought back. Fight or no fight, that is the 
law of the reconnaissance planes. The chdsse 
pilot, who, though he himself is brought down, 
brings down two German planes, has won. The 
observation pilot who, though he brings down 
nine German planes, is himself brought down, 
has lost. 

The clearness, the wealth of detail, and the 
obvious military value of the pictures taken by 
the winged photographers is a constant marvel 
and delight. You can see half-obliterated foot- 
paths and dugout stairs in a print taken from 
a height of 3000 meters. A new battery posi- 
tion can be spotted within a few hours after 
its emplacement. The print will show clearly 
the newly worn paths, the scorched trees, and 
that faint discoloration which indicates the ap- 
pearance of camouflage where none had been 
when last the place was photographed. 

Such pictures can be — and are — delivered 
within six hours after they are taken to the 
headquarters of the division likely to be inter- 
ested. For, of course, the messenger who de- 
livers the prints from the dark room also takes 
the air route. 

An approaching enemy attack is reflected 
through the delicate lens of a camera hovering 
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5000 meters overhead, which is why the enemy 
planes attack it in great numbers. That print 
shows a sudden increase of trains on the siding 
at the big railhead opposite, the next serves 
notice that there are many new tents in the 
waiting field hospitals behind the enemy lines. 

A good airplane photograph of Metz-Sablons, 
for instance, will tell just how many cars are 
within its area, just which ones the bombers 
derailed the night before. When our big guns 
opened up late last month on the distant rail- 
way shuttle linking Mezieres with Longuyon, 
the flying cameras photographed the target 
before and after the first shots and submitted 
the prints to the gunners so that they might 
correct their fire accordingly. 

Of course, the speed of such reconnaissance 
is important. A photographic mission that set 
oflf at dawn on October 30 returned at noon 
with 200 pictures. By ten o'clock that night 
advanced prints of each negative had been sent 
to First Army headquarters at Souilly ; by noon 
the next day 17,000 prints had been made and 
started on their rounds. One squadron, after 
five months of this work, has 3000 pictures and 
120,000 prints to its credit. 

It should be remembered that for all the rain 
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and blinding fog which soaked and cloaked the 
Argonne valleys throughout the greater part of 
October, not a day went by without its recon- 
naissance flights, and that scarcely a mission 
came back with its precious photographs with- 
out having to make a running fight for it. 

Stirring are the stories the mechanics at 
Eemicourt or Vavincourt tell as they groom the 
ships at night in the dim-Ut hangars, patching 
them up, oiling them, and getting them ready 
for the work that awaits them at dawn. 

They tell of the order that came to locate an 
infantry line when all wires were down and all 
runners baffled — an order that came by tele- 
phone so late in the day that the group com- 
mander would ask no one to take the mission, 
but himself set forth at dusk, with only oc- 
casional flares, his compass, and his altimeter 
to guide him. He had to fly so low that his 
plane fairly scraped the treetops. But he 
brought back the tidings and division had them 
an hour after the first call for help. 

They tell, too, of the two planes that were 
attacked by six enemy ships soon after crossing 
the lines. One came back with sixty-eight ma- 
chine-gun bullets in the panels and the fuselage, 
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the observer 's windshield shot away, the pilot 's 
coat pierced by four bullets. 

In the course of that same fight, the pilot of 
the other machine was knocked unconscious. 
When he came to, he was pointing straight 
downward with the motor full on and his ane- 
roid showed he had fallen four thousand meters 
out of control. Somehow he righted himself in 
time and flew back to the aerodrome. There 
were two *' creases'' in his head. His observer 
sat dead behind him. The pilot took the after- 
noon off on the plea that he didn't feel just 
right, but the next morning he was out on an- 
other mission. 

No, the life of the observation plane is not 
a life of elegant leisure. But the observation 
flyers take their funny hats off to the doughboy. 
They know that compared with his their life is 
* * doughniits, orders home, and gay Paree." 
For that is the spirit of the Air Service through- 
out the First Army, that their gospel as handed 
down to them from on high. ' ~ 

**In all your work, remember the arduous 
duties of the troops on the ground. When you 
are freezing in the air, they are wading over 
the battlefields deep in mud and dirt. When 
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you are getting the enemy's tracer bullets and 
anti-craft fire through your planes, they are 
going through the artillery and machine-gun 
fire below you. Their losses correspond to 
yours. You must protect them and show them 
the way forward. Work closely with them be- 
cause only by the combined work of all arms 
will our full powers be developed. ' ' 

No, it 's no life of leisure, and after a week 
of such ideal flying weather as came at the end 
of October, who will chide one aviator found 
practising a strange rite in the middle of the 
field at night ? Within the weird rays of a Very 
light, he was weaving a fantastic Hindoo in- 
cantation. Why? the rapidly gathering audi- 
ence wanted to know. 

**I 'm praying for rain/* 



XXIII 
NACH SEDAN 1 

November 15, 1918 

NACH SedanI 
So read the big cross-road signs that 
the advancing troops of the First American 
Army found along all the mined and muddy 
roads which led northward to the west of the 
Meuse. 

Nach SedanI 

Every battalion commander, every cook, 
every doughboy, as he trudged along those 
highways, had it in the bottom of his heart 
and the back of his mind that, come what may, 
he was going to Sedan. 

Not all of them knew just how or why the old 
city on the Meuse had become a watchword, a 
promise, and a battle cry. Few knew that it 
was dear to Lafayette and rich with memories 
of the great battle by which, in 1792, the troops 
of the Revolution drove off from Paris the 
Prussian host. More knew that it was at Sedan 
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in Soixante-Dix that the Prussians surrounded 
MacMahon's army and forced there the sur- 
render of Napoleon III. At Sedan, then, began 
that humiliation of France which was the Prus- 
sian boast for half a century and, in the fulness 
of time, the Prussian undoing. It was more of 
a symbol in French eyes than Alsace-Lorraine 
itself. 

That is why its name was on every lip as 
the troops swept on, their lines and the lines 
of General Gouraud's army converging on the 
city as the sticks of a fan converge at the handle. 
American divisions jostled each other and trod 
on each other 's toes, seeming fairly to race one 
another to the precious goal.^ But it was not 

1 Considerable wrangling, a mixture of much bitter sarcasm 
and some hilarity, was caused in the pell-mell convergence of 
these divisions on Sedan. The First, plunging ahead at full 
speed, broke tether from its corps, vaulted lightly out of the 
corps sector and charged furiously into the area already par- 
tially occupied by the footsore troops of the Rainbow. Father 
Duffy, the famous padre of the 166th Infantry, afterwards swore 
that First Division Infantry advanced on him in waves, formed 
a hollow square around him, and made him prisoner. General 
Douglas MacArthur, who commanded one of the Rainbow's 
brigades, was actually challenged in his own front line by 
scouts of the 16th Infantry, which episode gave rise to wild 
rumors that he had been taken captive by the First Division. 
All this befell, fortunately, at a time when the German dele- 
gates were heading for Foch's headquarters and a further 
American advance in the Sedan area was no longer contem- 
plated. So the two divisions were easily extricated and with- 
drawn, one after another, from the line. — A. W. 
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on the cards that any American troops should 
take the city, even had hostilities not ceased on 
Monday last^ for the American divisions that 
had mastered the heights which commanded it 
from the south and southwest had already step- 
ped aside and turned over to the French, as 
their dear and inalienable right, the honor of 
entering the city of Sedan proper. 

It was a little as though troops fighting their 
way up through New Jersey toward New York 
City, had captured Weehauken, captured the 
Palisades and rested there. When the Ameri- 
cans bowed and stepped aside, Wadelincourt 
was theirs, and Wadelincourt is really one of 
the parts of Sedan that is on the west bank of 
the river. It was to this suburb that the 
American commumique published last Friday 
referred : 

At four o'clock yesterday afternoon advance troops 
of the First American Army took that part of the 
city of Sedan which lies on the west bank of the 
Meuse. . . . The enemy's principal lateral line of 
communication between the fortress of Metz and his 
troops in northern France and Belgium is by the 
success of the American Army no longer open to him. 

Not only the Rainbow Division, but the First 
Division — two of the most veteran and battle- 
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scarred in the A. E. F. — ^were on those heights 
the final day. When the smoke has cleared 
away and the serene chronicler of the war may 
set down the details of the Argonne drive, it 
will be shown, perhaps, that the '* farthest 
north'' in that battle was attained by a bat- 
talion of that still unmistakably Irish regiment 
which used to be the old fighting 69th of New 
York. But the differences are hair's breadth 
differences, and very likely the historian really 
will not care much one way or the other. 

That historian must relate, too, how an even 
closed approach to Sedan was made last Fri- 
day night by Company D of the One Hundred 
and Sixty-sixth Infantry — an Ohio regiment — 
which had been invited to act as guard of honor 
for the French troops who would — in the event 
of further hostilities at that point — ^move on the 
waiting city. That company, headed by Cap- 
tain Russell Baker of Delaware, Ohio, reported 
to the French colonel at noon on the 8th. 

In the stately and still sumptuous chateau 
he occupied at Fernois, in the high-ceilinged, 
candle-lit dining hall that evening at seven, the 
French and American ofiicers broke bread to- 
gether. When they had finished, it fell to Lieut. 
Allison Reppy to speak in behalf of America. 
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The boys of his time at the University of Mis- 
souri will remember how well he always could 
speak. 

On this, his great occasion, he took from his 
pocket a little silk flag his wife had sent him. 
After a few words of homage to France and her 
great army, he told the colonel what that flag 
meant, the meaning of its brave colors, its 
stripes, its sparkling stars. Then he bowed 
and presented it to the colonel, who, deeply 
moved, gathered its silken folds into his tight- 
clenched hand, lifted that hand high above his 
head. 

**The blood of all the world,*' he said, as 
every man there rose to his feet. ^'Vive 
rAmeriquel'^ 

Forty-eight years before — 400 yards from 
that spot — Napoleon III had held his famous 
conference with Bismarck. In that very cha- 
teau he had surrendered in person to the King 
of Prussia, himself so soon to be named em- 
peror at Versailles. 

Late that night two platoons of Company 
D stole down to the outskirts of the settlement 
on the west bank of the Meuse opposite to Sedan 
itself — so close that they could throw pebbles 
onto the roofs of the silent houses, so close that 
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they could — and did — draw machine-gun fire on 
themselves. 

The heights near Wadelincourt were not easy 
to reach. The last twenty-four hours of the 
American path to those heights were marked 
by some of the bitterest moments of the Ar- 
gonne-Meuse drive. The valley that runs 
northward from Chevenges, commanded by 
many machine-guns and swept by the fire of 
guns from across the river, will not soon be 
forgotten by the troops that trod it. 

That deadly path was traveled that day by 
soldiers exhausted by many days of a breath- 
less pursuit, soldiers who had outstripped their 
own guns and their own ration carts. They 
had even outstripped their own ammunition 
carts in some instances. Hill 346 — ^higher by 
some few meters that either Montsec or Mont- 
faucon — looked down on troops that, at the 
moment, had no ammunition to shoot. But the 
hill, crowned with ten machine-guns, had to be 
taken. It was taken. It was taken by those 
companies of the One Hundred and Sixty-fifth 
who fixed their bayonets and rushed it with a 
roar. The Germans always did speak scorn- 
fully of American bluff. 

Indeed, though the last week was rather a 
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pursuit than a hotly contested battle, its days 
were full of such chapters as these. Consider 
the episode of the Marines arriving at sundown 
at a little forest made impassable by the bris- 
tling fringe of machine-guns left to guard it. 
When darkness came the Germans who manned 
those guns retired into the heart of the woods 
to sleep and wait for dawn, according to their 
ancient and methodical custom. But the Ma- 
rines were in a hurry. They did not wait till 
dawn. They did not wait at all. 

Protected by the hubbub of the "artillery, 
guided by a luminous compass, taught by the 
memories of old days in the Philippine grass, 
they formed a hand-to-coat-tail chain and, 
single file, tiptoed through the woods. When 
dawn came they were ready to attack from both 
sides. 

Then consider the troops that had to fight 
their way across the Meuse and the Canal de 
PEst above BrieuUes, the men of the Fifth Di- 
vision who set up their bridges under shell-fire 
and, actually pelted by hand grenades, walked, 
waded, swam, blustered their way to the height 
on the other side, nor stopped there but pushed 
on by fighting a none too easy advance of fifteen 
kilometers. If the line held by the First Ameri- 
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can Army at the hinge of the Western front is 
to be called the Post of Honor, what shall be 
said of the hinge of the hinge f 

When the full story comes to be told it will 
be shown that when the order to cease firing 
came on the 11th, the divisions in line in that 
region were from left to right, the Seventy- 
seventh, the Second, the Eighty-ninth, the 
Ninetieth, the Fifth, and the Thirty-second. 



XXIV 
THE LITTLE, LONG-LOST TOWNS 

November 15, 1918 

THE American soldiers summoned into line 
for the third and last phase of the Ar- 
gonne drive will remember it all the days of 
their lives. But the memory that will lie al- 
ways closest to their hearts and will color most 
beautifully the stories they are to tell their 
children in the glorious years to come, is not 
the memory of the pursuit, which was tri- 
umphant ; nor of the speed, which was exhaust- 
ing beyond all words. It is, rather, the memory 
of the scores of communities reclaimed in the 
path that leads from Grandpre to Sedan, the 
little, long-lost towns of France. 

From that misty September morning when 
the First Army struck its first blow northwest 
of Verdun to that misty November morning 
when the order, ** Cease firing,*^ sounded from 
Switzerland to the sea, more than 150 towns 
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and villages were won back by force^ of arms. 

Some of these, the first recaptured, are so 
nearly obliterated that those who had lived 
there all their days will find not one familiar 
wall or door to greet their desolate return. 
But others — ^more than half of all — ^were little 
battered by the war, and in all of those from 
Buzancy northward a half-incredulous,, alto- 
gether jubilant, population stood waiting with 
outstretched hands, waiting with laughter and 
tears and songs and coffee and kisses, the ad- 
vent of their deliverers. 

Sometimes they went out into the fields, the 
women and the old men and the children, there 
to wave sheets as white flags of friendliness and 
appeal. Sometimes they went fearfully into 
their cellars and stayed there till they heard 
the uproarious and unmistakably American 
voices calling down to them, * * The Boches have 
parteeif, the Boches have parteed!'' 

They were of one spirit, these people, and it 
was the spirit of the little, old woman of Bri- 
euUes-sur-Bar. It glowed in her even as she 
stood amid the ruins of her home. 

At three on the afternoon before, the Ger- 
mans had fled from the town. At 3.20 the last 
of them had set off the mines which opened nine 
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craters in the road leading into the village. At 
four came the Americans. The explosions had 
blown her barn to bits and wrecked her house. 
Now, while American engineers were tearing 
down the remains of that house, to bring a 
new road into being with the stones, she stood 
guard over her bits of rescued furniture, hud- 
dled in the mud, polishing them with vigor 
when she was not too busy patting the passing 
doughboys on the back or bending in love and 
reverence to kiss the hand of every poilu who 
paused to speak to her. Down her wrinkled 
cheeks the tears were raining steadily, but they 
were tears of happiness. There was no doubt 
at all about that. Even with her home a wreck ? 

^^Mon dieu, a house can be rebuilt. It is not 
so with the life of a man.'' 

Thus spoke the little, old woman of Brieulles- 
sur-Bar. The same unquenchable fire lighted 
the eyes of Mme. Morale of Authe when she 
stood in the doorway of her home^ waving a 
tricolor as the Yankees marched into the town. 

Mme. Morale is the name she acquired among 
the people of Authe during four most bitter 
years. No matter what the news from the 
front, no matter what poison the Germans dis- 
tilled for the minds of the imprisoned towns, 
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there had never been any flagging of the spirit 
of Mme. Morale. 

She is seventy-four years old, but no one in 
hospitable Authe was quite so energetic as she 
in preparing great tubs of co£fee and soup for 
the oncoming Americans. As for her house, 
in a twinkling she had turned it into a colonel ^s 
P. C. — the colonel of the One Hundred and 
Sixty-fifth — and set up with her kitchen the 
table for the colonel's mess. At least the col- 
onel thought it was to be his mess, but somehow 
it proved quite impossible to suggest to Mme. 
Morale that there was no need for her bringing 
to the table every tired and hungry doughboy 
she could drag from the highway. 

Some of the good things served in the little, 
long-lost towns on the first day of the deliver- 
ance had been hoarded for just that day — 
hoarded for the day of their dreams through 
interminable months of privation and discour- 
agement. 

The mayor of Tannay, his mischievous eyes 
gleaming with satisfaction, escorted some 
American oflScers to his cellar, which, he ex- 
plained, had been searched again and again in 
the days of requisitions. Then, from its hid- 
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ing-place underneath the floor, he proudly pro- 
duced a bottle of kirsch, and great was the 
eloquence of the toasts drunk then and there to 
the glory of France and Amerique. 

The gentle, humorous old cure of Chemery — 
Abbe Cochin — ^he, too, had hidden away some 
bottles for the day of days, a bottle of rare 
Burgundy and a bottle of champagne. He 
saved them jealously from that unforgettable 
night in August, 1914, when the Germans took 
the town, till one day in June, 1918, when, sick 
and a little discouraged, he drank them both 
himself. 

The cure was one of those who took to the 
cellar when the tide of battle swept through 
Chemery. Finally, he and his bonne heard the 
neighbors pounding on the door above and 
shouting, **Com« up, come up, the Americans 
are here ! ' ' 

How their hearts leaped, how choked with 
happiness they were ! They could scarce mount 
the steps, scarce believe their ears and eyes. 
But it was quite true, what the neighbors had 
said, and before long a lot of jolly, muddy, 
tired Americans were gathered around the din- 
ner table which, for the first time in four years, 
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shone with the cure's silver that had been hid- 
den all that time under the rabbit hutches in 
the garden.^ 

How they all laughed at the cure's stories! 
There was that one about the Prussian oflScer 
who came with a tremendous clicking of heels 
and banged on the door as if it were the Day 
of Judgment. **And have you any wine, 
Monsieur?" *'Not a drop, Messieurs." And 
neither had he — for them. Only a hundred 
bottles or so hidden about the premises, to be 
dug up every once in a while for the services 
in the old church next door. 

Unlike most of the folk, the cure could go 
out of the town, on occasions, to give the last 
rites of the church in the farm homes near by. 
He would be searched when he came back, but 
never once did they find the two or three eggs 
he would always bring back with him, hidden 
in his baggy knee breeches. 

Not all the captive towns had cures. At Les 
Petites Armoises, for instance, there was no 
mass said in the village church from 1915 until 
last Sunday morning. But each Sunday the 

1 The cur6 will tell you now that one of his guests was the 
President of the United States but it was the younger Colonel 
Roosevelt who really slept at his house in those confusing 
days. — ^A. W. 
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good people of Les Petites Armoises went to 
cliiircli for prayers, and the Catholics among 
the German soldiers who knelt there with them 
must have known for what land and for what 
armies those silent prayers were being offered 
np beside them. 

Food was not abundant, but, thanks to the 
American ravitaillement, it was enough. What 
they lacked most sorely was word from their 
own people and tidings from the world outside. 
Once or twice a year, through the oflSces of the 
Bed Cross in Switzerland, brief letters, no 
longer than telegrams, would come from their 
kin on the other side of the battle-line, but 
for news of how that battle was going they 
had to depend on that curious journal known 
as the '* Gazette des Ardennes,'* the official pub- 
lication of the occupied territory which ap- 
peared every week — up to about a month ago, 
when it suddenly and mysteriously ceased. 

The *' Gazette'' did publish the communiques 
— except the American — ^but for the rest it was 
made up of pieces carefully calculated to dis- 
hearten them, pieces which particularly derided 
the ludicrous notion that the Americans could 
make any difference in the relentless course of 
the war. Through the ** Gazette" it was pos- 
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sible to send for all the latest books — splendid 
books such as **The Decadence of England,'* 
'^The Capital Crimes of Belgium," ^* Guilty Bel- 
gium," and the like. 

So, after the first tumult of greeting, it was 
news the townspeople wanted. Where was the 
Kaiser? Was it true the Germans had fired on 
Paris? They had heard of the gun, but sup- 
posed it was a German boast. How were 
things in Russia? Thus the questions poured 
out, the old mayor of Chemery vowing, as he 
perched himself on the limber of a passing field 
kitchen, that though the dirty Germans had left 
him nothing but the clothes he had on, he was 
never so happy in all his life. 

In most of these towns, when dawn came last 
Monday morning, could be heard the jingle of 
harness on the frosty morning air, the rumpus 
of the mules, the growing chorus of curses and 
laughter, the music of an American regiment 
waking up. In some the guests were pulling 
out that day. In the half frozen mud of one 
of them a little girl of ten, shivery in her 
gingham dress, was murmuring something about 
a blanket. 

**Well, I '11 be damned," said one very small 
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doughboy, rumpling his hair. ^'I can't stand 
thaf 

Then and there his pack was opened up. It 
was lighter when he took to the road a half 
hour later. And if any quartermaster takes 
action in the matter — may God have mercy on 
his (the quartermaster's) soul! 

It was that same morning that the great news 
came. Surely bells rang forth the tidings from 
Eome to San Francisco^ but there are some of 
us who will always believe that, in all the chimes 
which sounded across the world that morning 
of November 11, the sweetest notes of all came 
from the liberated belfries of France. 
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XXV 

THE ELEVENTH OF NOVEMBER 

November 15, 1918 

AT the eleventh hour on the eleventh day of 
the eleventh month hostilities came to an 
end from Switzerland to the sea. Early that 
morning, from the wireless station on the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris, there had gone forth through 
the air to the wondering, half-incredulous line 
that the Americans held from near Sedan to 
the Moselle the order from Marshal Foch to 
cease firing on the stroke of eleven. 

On the stroke of eleven the cannon stopped, 
the rifles dropped from the shoulders, the ma- 
chine-guns grew still. There followed then a 
strange, unbelievable silence as though the 
world had died. It lasted but a moment, lasted 
for the space that a breath is held. Then came 
such an uproar of relief and jubilance, such a 
tooting of horns, shrieking of whistles, such an 
overture from the bands and trains and church 
bells, such a shouting of voices, as the earth 
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is not likely to hear again in our day and gen- 
eration. 

When night fell on the battlefield the clamor 
of the celebration waxed rather than waned. 
Darkness? There was none. Eockets and a 
ceaseless fountain of star shells made the lines 
a streak of glorious brilliance across the face 
of startled France, while, by the light of flares, 
the front and all its dancing, boasting, singing 
peoples was as clearly visible as though the sun 
sat high in the heavens. 

The man from Mars, coming to earth on the 
morning of November 11, 1918, would have been 
hard put to it to say which army had won, for, 
if anything, the greater celebration, the more 
startling outburst, came not from the American 
but from the German side. At least he could 
have said — that man from Mars — ^to which side 
the suspension of hostilities had come as the 
greater relief. 

The news began to spread across the front 
•shortly after the sun rose. There was more 
or less of an effort to send it forward only 
through military channels, to have the corps 
report it calmly by wire to the divisions, the 
divisions to the brigades, the brigades to the 
regiments, the regiments to the battalions and 
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so on down to the uttermost squad, quite as 
though this were an ordinary order and nothing 
to get excited about. 

There was the effort. But it did not work 
very well. The word was sped on the kind of 
wireless that man knew many centuries before 
Marconi came on earth. It spread like a cur- 
rent of electricity along the shivery mess lines, 
hopping up and down and sniflBing and scuffling 
as they waited for the morning coflfee. It 
spread along the chains of singing road mend- 
ers, along the creeping columns of camions. 
Driver called it to driver and runners tossed 
the word over their shoulders as they hurried 
by. Now and again a fleet of motorcycles 
would whizz along through the heavy mist. 

''The guerre will be finee at eleven o'clock. 
Finee la guerre. '' 

You could hear it called out again and again. 

''What time?" 

"Eleven o'clock.'' 

A pause. 

"Say, you, what time is it now?" 

They took it a little incredulously at first. 
That was old stuff, that rumor. 

They had heard it again and again during the 
past fortnight. 
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''Well, the Captain says it 's so." 

''Hell, who 's he? I '11 wait till Foch comes 
and tells me himself." 

Why, the preceding Thursday night — ^that 
was the night the envoys came over from Spa 
— ^news that what the doughboy seems to prefer 
calling the "arstimice" had been signed 
spread like the Spanish flu from Grandpre to 
the Meuse. 

That night the flares inflamed the skies, the 
rockets streaked the night. Bands burst into 
long-suppressed music, and the headlights 
twinkled all along the road. It did not last 
long, this little unbidden flurry, and there was 
much scolding; but, as a matter of fact, noth- 
ing much more demoralizing to the enemy could 
well have been staged than this spectacle of 
the First American Army celebrating some- 
thing he had not heard. 

All along the seventy-seven miles held by the 
Americans the firing continued, literally, unto 
the eleventh hour. At one minute before 
eleven, when a million eyes were glued to the 
slow-creeping minute hands of a million 
watches, the roar of the guns was a thing to 
make the old earth tremble. At one point — it 
was where the Twenty-sixth division visiting. 
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at the time, with a French corps, was having a 
brisk morning battle to the east of the Meuse, a 
man stationed at one battery stood with a hand- 
kerchief in his uplifted hand, his eyes fixed on 
his watch. It was one minute before eleven. 
To the lanyards of the four big guns ropes were 
tied, each rope manned by 200 soldiers, cooks, 
stragglers, messengers, gunners, everybody. 
At eleven the handkerchief fell, the men pulled, 
the guns cursed out the last shot of the battery. 
And so it went at a hundred, at a thousand, 
places along the line. 

Probably the hardest fighting being done by 
any Americans in the final hour was that which 
engaged the troops of the Twenty-eighth, 
Ninety-second, Eighty-first and Seventh divi- 
sions with the Second American Army, who 
launched a fire-eating attack above VigneuUes 
just at dawn on the 11th. It was no mild 
thing, that last flare of the battle, and the or- 
der to cease firing did not reach the men in 
the front line until the last moment, when run- 
ners sped with it from foxhole to foxhole. 

Then a quite startling thing occurred. The 
skyline of the crest ahead of them grew sud- 
denly populous with dancing soldiers and, down 
the slope, all the way to the barbed wire, 
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straight for the Americans, came the German 
troops. They came with outstretched hands, 
ear-to-ear grins and souvenirs to swap for 
cigarettes, so well did they know the little weak- 
ness of their foe. They came to tell how 
pleased they were the fight had stopped, how 
glad they were the Kaiser had departed for 
parts unknown, how fine it was to know they 
would have a republic at last in Germany. 

*'No," said one stubborn little Prussian, 
*4t 's a kingdom we want." 

Whereat his own companions mobbed him 
and howled him down. 

The farthest north at eleven o'clock on the 
front of the two armies was held at the extreme 
American left up Sedan way by the troops of 
the Seventy-seventh Division. The farthest 
east — the nearest to the Rhine — ^was held by 
those negro soldiers who used to make up the 
old New York Fifteenth and have long been 
brigaded with the French. They were in Al- 
sace, and their line ran through Thann and 
across the railway that leads to Colmar. 

When the great hour came, across the 
trenches from our side swarmed a small army 
of civilians bearing food and clothing to their 
kith and kin on the other side. From the 
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highest steeple in Thann the tricolor fluttered 
gaily, and within the church there knelt in 
thanksgiving all the old folks from miles 
around. 

With them, in among them, poUiis knelt and 
Yankee soldiers, and the crowd so choked the 
aisles and steps that the priest could not 
move forward for his services. But the words 
that he preached from the pulpit were such 
words as leave the eyes dim and the heart 
glowing. 

Up to the front, past Montfaucon and Ro- 
magne, past Remfonville and on up, a truck 
trundled that morning. Over the tailboard, at 
the endless mud of Argonne and Ardennes, 
there gazed a boy who had been drafted in the 
heart of America some six months before and 
who, with stop-offs for tedious training on the 
way, had slowly journeyed from his home to 
the Ardennes. It had taken him six months, 
it had put him through the cheerless channel 
of the replacement system, but it had brought 
him at last to his destination — ^the destination 
of his daydreams and his nightmares. He had 
reached the front. . 

As he rode along he noticed a certain excite- 
ment tingling everywhere, but perhaps that was 
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just the mood of the front. When finally the 
truck stopped and he jumped out, the news was 
waiting for him. 

^*It is eleven o'clock. The war is over.*' 
' ' Hell, ' ' he said. ^ ^ just got there. ' ' 
Then he laughed a short, little laugh that was 
made half of relief and half of disappointment. 
And his name was Private George W. Legion. 
Up in a high observation post an American 
observer was trying to penetrate the mist with 
his German field glasses. The young officer at 
his elbow asked him to look due west. What 
did he seel Well, not much — the road to the 
forest full of traflSc, no shell fire, a crippled 
airplane in the field below. 

**Lord, Lord, what good are those glasses? 
Why, without them, I can see a little house in 
Kansas City. There 's a nursery on the second 
floor and the sun, shining in the window, just 
touches a cradle there. Inside that cradle, 
man, is my daughter. I have never seen her 
before. She was born since I sailed for 
France. ' ' 

Meanwhile, on the roads below, the engineers 
were working with a will. No time to celebrate, 
for the roads must be kept in shape. But they 
sang as they worked. 
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Send the word, send the word over there 
That the Yanks are coming, the Yanks are 
coming 

The words, in that honr, had acquired a new 
significance; while here and there across the 
devastated land where Yanks were at work, you 
could hear a knot burst into song. And the 
burden of all the songs was this: 

It 's home, boys, home, it 's home we ought to 

be. 
Home, boys, home in the land of liberty. 

So came to an end the 11th of November, 
1918 — the 585th day since America entered the 
war. 
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ENCORE REVEILLE 

November 22, 1918 

ALL last week the battle-line along the 
Meuse, from Sedan down toward Verdun, 
presented the strange and somewhat comic 
spectacle of the American Army all dressed up 
and no one to fight. 

From that never-to-be-forgotten eleventh 
hour of November 11 to dawn on the following 
Sunday, when the march to the Rhine began, 
the front was a rest area. 

The river line, where only a week before it 
had been treason and madness to strike a match, 
now glowed with the embers of a thousand 
Yankee campfires. The bugle music of retreat 
sounded out at sundown across what had been 
No Man's Land. There, field kitchens, warped 
and weary from the strain of chasing the dough- 
boys for forty breathless kilometers, had a 
chance at last to trundle past them, settle down 
in front of them, and, thus strangely placed, 
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bring forth an endless succession of well-earned 
flapjacks. 

There, too, the free-and-easy, rip-and-let-her- 
go-boys existence of the front gave way to all 
the fuss and feathers of cantonment life. For- 
mal guard mount there would be as the after- 
noon shadows lengthened along the Meuse, and 
drills there were a-plenty, drills in fields to 
which the shell-holes gave the look of new- 
plowed ground. Where but a week before the 
cannon had cursed and the machine-guns rat- 
tled, there could be heard now nothing but the 
harsh calls of ** Squads left, damn you,'* and 
** Squads right about.'' 

The doughboy, roused on these frosty No- 
vember mornings by the half-forgotten sound 
of reveille, and discovering that life in the front 
line had become suddenly complicated by the 
unfamiliar presence there of the top sergeant, 
crawled out of his canvas **chatoo," shivered, 
cursed, and, in the bottom of his heart, won- 
dered if this old armistice was all it had been 
cracked up to be. 

The front was a rest area, meaning that the 
troops, after the first wild, unchecked jubila- 
tion of the 11th, had settled down to work. 
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It was drill, drill, drill for the infantry and 
the artillery. It was work from dawn to dusk 
for the Signal Corps wiremen getting ready 
to link the Meuse and the Rhine — work, too, 
for the pioneers and engineers on the splin- 
tered river bridges aild on all the roads ap- 
proaching them. Now and again one of their 
quarry explosions would jar all the battlefields 
and start each time the agitating suggestion 
that the war had reopened for business. 

The week was made stirring, heart-warming, 
memorable, by the steady flow through our im- 
patient lines of prisoners returning from Ger- 
many. Out of Longwy, out of Longuyon, and 
all the towns and villages of the frontier came 
a happy multitude of young and old, men and 
women, soldiers and civilians. 

There were whole columns of boys, kidnapped 
early in the war from up Lille way. They had 
been toiling dismally in the towns from which 
the Germans were now departing for good and 
all. When the order had come for the lines 
to withdraw beyond the Rhine, their captors 
turned them loose. 

Then, one and all, they set their faces toward 
Paris. Was it still there — ^Paris? Had it 
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been bombed to pieces f The Germans said so. 
Had Clemeneean been killed? The Germans 
said so. 

So the questions poured from them when 
once more they found themselves with friendly 
faces all about. They had not enough clothing 
on their backs nor enough food in their bellies, 
but, one and all, they were grinning from ear 
to ear, and, one and all, they got fed somehow 
at the inexhaustible American kitchens as they 
trudged through our lines along the wonder 
road that led to home. 

Then there were prisoners of war as well, 
French, Italian, Russian — and American, some 
abruptly and dramatically released from their 
work on the roads behind the German lines, 
some formally delivered from the big prison 
camp in Luxemburg. Of these, the most eager 
and the most fleet were five Yanks, taken pris- 
oner at Juvigny in September, who outstripped 
the rest and arrived one night, fagged out, 
hungry, and footsore at the American line. By 
a freak of circumstance, they found themselves 
in the area of their own division — the Thirty- 
second. 

**Who 's there?" the sentry called. 

**Go to hell," a voice answered affectionately 
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from out the darkness. '*I ^m Hindy himself, 
if you-all want to know.'' 

The sentry forgot that he was a sentry and 
disobeyed four or five general orders in rapid 
succession, so great was his haste to welcome 
the wanderers. He threw down his gun, which 
hard-boiled sentries never do, and shook hands 
all round. 

That was after the Boches had started to fade 
silently away from their positions on the other 
side of No Man's Land, but even before their 
going, some recently captured prisoners began 
to trickle back to their own people. And if 
the War Diary is really complete, it will have 
an entry noting gravely how, on the night of 
the 11th, some twenty-eight American prisoners 
were brought down to the barbed wire by their 
captors and there formally handed over in ex- 
change for two cartons of cigarettes. 

Meanwhile, no chronicler can ever hope to 
set down all the yarns that were told and all 
the rumors that were spread around the camp- 
fires at night. From a hasty compilation of 
the statistics there furnished, an investigator 
€Ould easily establish the fact that the last 
shot of the war was fired 78,926 times. At 
least that many shells have already been sold 
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to Y. M. C. A. men and other Americans in 
France as certified souvenirs of the last mo- 
ment of the war. 

And the rumors. Just as the camps back in 
the States used to buzz every morning with the 
news that the outfit was going to France, 
so last week every organization in the Zone 
of Advance was on edge with the expectation 
of leaving before dark for Berlin. And, though 
home would not look so very terrible to most 
of us just now, it should be set down here that 
every unit not invited to the Rhine felt highly 
outraged at the omission. 

Then, just as last summer the A. E. F. was 
agog over the question as to which outfits would 
parade in Paris on the Fourth of July, so now 
there has been an omnipresent bit of inside 
stuff according to which three divisions will 
march up Fifth Avenue on Christmas Day. 
Each division is a little puzzled as to the iden- 
tity of the other two. 

It was after dark that the yarns and the 
rumors throve. And the festivities, too. It 
was during that motionless week that the great- 
est and gentlest Scot of our time made a pil- 
grimage to Verdun. He found its battered 
streets packed with parading poilus, Tommies 
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and Yanks, with here and there some soldiers 
from Russia and Italy and Algiers and far-off 
Annam. 

Barrie went to the old cathedral at night, 
drawn across the courtyard to the basement of 
the saintly College Marguerite by the zippy dis- 
cords from one of the jazziest bands in France. 

There he found oflScers and nurses treading 
the stately measures of the fox trot. He wan- 
dered through the dim, candle-lit corridors of 
the citadel itself, in front of which, in a space 
of three square kilometers, the armies of Ger- 
many and France fought night and day through 
eight of the most bitter and most critical 
months in the history of man. Now, around 
each candle, a group of soldiers bent over some- 
thing on the stone flagging and from each group 
ever and anon a strange incantation which 
seemed, at times, to form such phrases as : 

**What 's that? What 's that! Baby needs 
a pair o' shoes. What 's that? Read 'em and 
weep, I tell you. Read 'em and weep ! ' ' 



XXVII 
LUXEMBURG 

November 29, 1918 

WITH General Pershing at their head, 
American troops entered the city of 
Luxemburg on Thursday of last week, and 
straightaway fell in love with it. 

They were captured. They were disarmed. 
They surrendered immediately to the capital 
of this tiny duchy, set like a jewel in the center 
of Europe — surrendered unconditionally to its 
laughing, warm-hearted, uproariously hospita- 
ble people who are apt to burst at any moment 
into French, English, or German, but who use 
all three to say, **We 're darned glad to see 
you. ' ' 

To the tired doughboy, weary from many 
weeks in the mud and desolation of Argonne, 
Luxemburg seemed like the promised land, and 
the city itself gave them such a tumultuous, 
jubilant welcome as they have not known since 
they set sail from home. Even the memories 
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of that wonderful Fourth of July in Paris last 
year faded away beside the greeting that 
warmed the American hearts at the gat^s of 
Luxemburg. 

The helmeted and heavy-packed doughboys — 
they were a battalion from the battle-scarred 
Eighteenth Infantry — marched between houses 
gorgeous with all the colors of France and Lux- 
emburg and America, marched under banners 
with such legends as ** Welcome to Our Deliver- 
ers'' and ** Welcome to Our Saviers." From 
every window and from every sidewalk the peo- 
ple cheered, while the children ran alongside 
shouting ** 'Eep 'Eep 'Ooray." And from up 
there on the balcony of the palace, where she 
stood beside General Pershing, the girl who is 
the ruler of Luxemburg smiled down on the 
Yankees. 

For the beautiful Marie Adelaide, Grand 
Duchess of Luxemburg, is only a girl. She was 
no more than nineteen when the German army 
swept across her frontiers on that momentous 
July 31, 1914, and so began the invasion which 
ended last Wednesday. 

No one who has read **The Prisoner of 
Zenda'' can look upon her whom the Luxem- 
burgers call their princess without thinking 
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of Flavia. The sight of her driving through 
the streets of her ancient city recalls always 
the old Gibson illustrations for that romance. 
Indeed, Luxemburg is a country of romance. 
Though the Taride maps would seem to indicate 
that its debatable acres are jostled by Germany, 
Belgium, and France, you know better. You 
know the little duchy is bounded by the Black 
Forest, Zenda, and Graustark. 

It is so preposterously small for a sover- 
eignty. It is no bigger than Rhode Island. 
Its navy is not, and its army, when recruited 
to full strength, is no larger than an American 
company. Service therein ensures tTie soldier 
a striking uniform and a not particularly 
hazardous existence. It is all infantry, that 
army. There is no artillery. There is a favo- 
rite joke in Luxemburg that the army did get 
some guns once, but that they found they could 
not indulge in practice fire without shooting up 
the neighboring countries. There are not so 
many people in the whole realm as there are in 
Syracuse, New York. The capital has 25,000 
inhabitants and about the same number of po- 
litical parties. 

It was on Wednesday that the first Americans 
— official forerunners of the army — arrived in 
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the city, and from the windows of their hotel 
watched with no little interest while the last 
Germans vanished up the street, some with the 
red brassard of the revolution on their arms, 
their band defiantly flourishing the ** Mar- 
seillaise/' Even then the Stars and Stripes 
were flying from a hundred house fronts. 

Then the people got ready to welcome 
the American host. A picture of McKinley 
emerged from some obscure resting place and 
was properly hung. Picture postcards of Le 
President Wilson blossomed miraculously in 
every shop window, the orchestra of the Casino 
practised up on some ragtime and some old 
Sousa marches, popular American fiction like 
'^Onkel Toms Hutte^^ von Beecher-Stowe and 
the " Lederstrumpf-Erzdhlung^^ and ^'Der 
Letzte Mohikaner^' von Fennimore-Cooper 
came to the fore in the book stalls. The clocks 
in the city were moved forward from German 
to French time, the barkeeps got out some 
faded recipes for Martini cocktails, and the 
price marks in the stores were changed from 
four marks to twelve francs. Luxemburg was 
ready for the Americans. 

Their approach was heralded by this proc- 
lamation from General Pershing: 
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After four years in which its territory has been 
violated, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg has just 
been happily freed. Your liberation from the Ger- 
man occupation was exacted from the invaders by the 
American and Allied armies as one of the conditions 
of the present armistice. It becomes necessary now 
for the American troops to pass through the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg and to establish and maintain 
there for a while their lines of supply. 

The American troops have come into the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg as friends and will bear them- 
selves strictly according to international law. Their 
presence, which will not be prolonged further than 
is absolutely necessary, will be no burden for you. 
The functioning of your government and of your 
institutions will be in no way interfered with. Your 
life and your occupations will not be disturbed. 
Your persons and your property will be respected. 
It will be necessary for the American Army to use 
certain installations, railways, telegraphs and tele- 
phones and perhaps also other public works for its 
needs in shelter and transport; furthermore, that 
which it is necessary to use will be paid for accord- 
ing to a just valuation. 

It is assumed that you will commit no act of ag- 
gression against the American Army and will give 
no information, aid, or assistance to its enemies. 
You will always act in accordance with the instruc- 
tions which the American command will give for the 
safety of its troops and for your own protection. 

The proclamation preceded the troops. So 
did the billeting officers, but they later found 
all their industry had been in vain, for every 
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American soldier — ^whether colonel or corporal 
— was swamped with offers of a dozen rooms. 
Highly gratified doughboys were led to sumptu- 
ous suites and besought, as a special favor to 
the owners, to make themselves at home there 
indefinitely. 

Later, there was a sound of revelry by night. 
Even the Casino opened wide — the luxurious 
Luxemburg club into which no German could 
worm or bully his way throughout the war. 
There were toasts there and speeches and music, 
and at one time there was dancing. A general 
and a private were the first dancers on the 
floor, and according to the gossip next day in 
the army, the army, the democratic army, the 
prettier girl was not dancing with the general. 

The overwhelming cordiality of Luxemburg 
to the Americans arose partly from the fact 
that the little duchy was sick and tired of the 
Boches, partly from a special fondness for 
America, where quite a number of Luxem- 
burgers dwell to-day. They say, indeed, that 
there are more of them in Chicago than in the 
city of Luxemburg itself, and some who left 
their native land six years ago returned to it 
last week in olive drab. 

The special appeial of the city to the Ameri- 
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cans arose not merely from its easy latch- 
strings, but from the fact that it seemed more 
reminiscent of home than any city from St. 
Nazaire to the German frontier. Its spotless 
streets, its broad sidewalks, its separate houses, 
its gardens, its geraniums, its verandas — ^there 
are a hundred twists and turns that recall 
Seattle or Evanston or Utica. They play 
craps in Luxemburg, only they have a silly way 
of calling it Zanzibar. Why, they even have 
front stoops in Luxemburg. And on its streets 
Americans heard more English spoken than in 
any other city with the possible exception, come 
to think of it, of London. The very children 
gargle it at the passing Yank. They always 
have a cheery **Good morning'^ for him even 
if the dusk is falling fast. 

But he hears German all about him, too, and 
there is nothing he enjoys quite so much as 
stocking up with German Christmas cards to 
wish the home folks ^^Frohliche Weihnachten" 
or '*Ein Gluckliches Neujahr.'* 



xxvin 

ON THE FEONTIEE 

November 29, 1918 

THE troops of the Third American Army 
ate their Thanksgiving corned willy on 
the Luxemburg frontier, with the German soil 
they are destined to occupy only a stone 's throw 
away from them — observed the National Day of 
Gratitude with the hills and highways of Rhen- 
ish Prussia stretching away at their sore but 
impatient feet. A hundred kilometers distant 
lay the River Rhine. 

It was just six months to the day from that 
May morning when the A. E. F. made its first 
attack in force — ^the Battle of Cantigny. It was 
just eighteen months to the day from that May 
morning when the A. E. F., in the person of 
its commander-in-chief, set sail from the harbor 
of New York. 

It was on the frontier that the Army of 
Occupation halted last week for breath. The 
frontier, as it runs from Echternach down to 
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Eemich, follows the twists and turns first of the 
River Saar and later of the Moselle, and is 
marked for the entire distance by a superb 
riverside drive along which now day and night 
the Yankee sentries pace to and fro, to and fro. 

The last troops filed into the frontier villages 
as the sun was setting Saturday afternoon. 
The battalions, as they moved slowly along the 
river boulevard, could see the fag ends of the 
German army on the other bank. For the most 
part, the two armies just stared at each other 
in mild amusement, but here and there a brief 
and entirely unauthorized parley was held. 
The burden of all these colloquies (shouted from 
bank to bank, perhaps, by two shirt-washing 
groups) might be reproduced something like 
this: 

The Americans: Hello, Germans, what in 
hell are are you hanging around here fort 

The Germans: Well, wass fur ein cross- 
country-race is this anyway? You go too fast 
for us. 

And indeed, they were usually straggling 
wagon trains the Americans found just across 
the river when they reached it. As the weather- 
beaten old first battalion of the Sixteenth In- 
fantry was plodding up from Grevenmacher, 
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German troops were advancing exactly abreast 
of them on the other bank. It was a German 
wagon train all gay with flags. The flags were 
either red or red and white and blue. They 
might have been Luxemburgers. They might 
have been French. They certainly were not 
German. 

The troops arrived at the frontier weary and 
dusty after many days of marching through 
the most beautiful countryside they hdve seen 
since they reached Europe, a country of ro- 
mantic houses, magnificent roads, and en- 
chanted forests; the kind of forests Maxfield 
Parrish dreams of, and, waking, turns his 
dreams into magazine covers. They arrived, 
tired, but exhilarated by the really tumultuous 
welcome that greeted them every step of the 
way from the Meuse to the Moselle. Hailed 
everywhere as ** deliverers ' ^ and ** liberators, ' ' 
they marched across France, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg along living lanes of cheering peo- 
ple, with flags and fetes and bands, music, and 
pelting blossoms to meet them at every village. 

The farther they got, the rarer and rarer 
became the native who could speak French, till, 
when they reached the edge of Deutschland, 
German was all they heard around them. Yet, 
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a little unexpectedly, the boundless enthusiasm 
for them seemed to grow rather than to dimin- 
ish as they neared the Moselle, and never did 
villagers greet an approaching army with more 
heartfelt delight than those of Wasserbillig, 
Rosport, and Born, for instance, who had to 
jabber their welcome in a patois so nearly pure 
German that it would take a Herr Professor 
with unusually long whiskers to distinguish it 
from the original article. 

It was here that the Thirty-second Division 
had the time of its life. With its brigades 
from Wisconsin and Michigan, with its innu- 
merable German- Americans from Oshkosh and 
Fort Atkinson and Big Rapids and Grand 
Rapids, to say nothing of Milwaukee, the 
Thirty-second just lorded it around with the 
natives. 

The local band had to play in every village, 
bursting forth into some such snappy piece as 
the ^'Athalia Marsch.'* In every village a 
Yankee band had to respond. It was good to 
hear '*0n the Banks of the Wabash" on the 
banks of the Moselle. It was better still to hear 
' * The Star-Spangled Banner ' ' echoing from the 
hills of Germany. To some, its music had 
never sounded quite so good and true before. 
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The first two or three days were given over to 
cleaning up. A good many undershirts were 
washed in the Saar and the Moselle this week. 
A good many more will have to be boiled a 
few times to cure them of what ails them. 
Packs and rifles had to be cleaned, and it soon 
became a high crime and misdemeanor, punish- 
able as the court-martial may direct, to appear 
with an overcoat minus a button. For the 
Third American Army is now all dressed up in 
its Sunday-go-to-Germany clothes. 

Then all the divisions settled down to the 
grind of what the high command facetiously 
calls a rest period. For the staffs there was 
all the accumulated paper work, neglected dur- 
ing two months in which the field troops were, 
you may remember, a trifle preoccupied. These 
staffs who, only three uneventful weeks before 
had been eating, sleeping, and working in caves, 
or, at best, in cold, bleak, half -demolished 
houses, now found themselves luxuriating in 
beautiful homes, with rich conservatories, fine 
tapestries, and open fires where the red coals 
glowed. 

One division even put up for a time in the 
summer palace as guests of the Grand Duchess 
of Luxemburg. Majors could be seen trying 
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earnestly to remember that it is not good form 
to sit with one^s spurred feet on a mahogany 
table, and colonels could be seen trying vainly 
not to appear self-conscious over having just 
had a bath. 

And on these staffs in their new elegance 
there descended from the generals tart in- 
quiries asking in ominous tones why such and 
such a consolidated report had not been handed 
in at 2.30 on the afternoon before. But if they 
had to work all night, the troops had to work 
all day, drilling, drillings drilling, executing 
squads left and other equally intricate manoeu- 
vers in full view of the Germans across the 
stream. 

Only the guards were exempt. Their sentry- 
go was seldom exciting, though one terribly 
serious doughboy did manage to enliven his 
turn by capturing a considerable portion of the 
Luxemburg army. It was just one soldier, but 
he was so magnificent with all his trappings 
and decorations that those who saw him march- 
ing in at the point of a bayonet with hands 
uplifted thought, at first glance, that the sentry 
was bringing in a Christmas tree. 

Sunday heard thousands of pens seratching 
away along the frontier on the arduous sen- 
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tenees of many a "Dad's Christmas Letter." 
The Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. were on 
the job all along the river with writing paper, 
and, with the censorship lid oflf, the letters must 
have read a good deal like affectionate gaz- 
etteers, so frequently the writers thereof pes- 
tered the Intelligence officers for the loan of 
their maps. 

Sunday was bitter cold. The frost lay thick 
on the ground like new-fallen snow, and the 
trees were so white with it that they sparkled 
in the morning sunlight. It has grown colder 
and colder with the passing days, but it has 
been such a November as France has seldom 
known — clear as crystal and dry. 

It was different last year. Do you remem- 
ber November 7, 1917 1 It snowed that day in 
Gondrecourt. 



XXIX 
THE ALMIGHTY CAKE OF SOAP 

December 13, 1918 

IF the Man from Mars were to visit Rhenish 
Prussia these days and journey along the 
serpentine Moselle ium the frontier to the 
Rhine — from Trier to Coblenz — ^he would have 
to be an unusually keen observer if he were to 
suspect that the American soldiers he saw were 
conquering troops, making their victory certain 
by taking over for a time one of the fairest prov- 
inces of the enemy. 

When the first week of the occupation was 
over, and the troops were already in Coblenz, 
the docket at headquarters set aside for civilian 
protests, stood absolutely empty. A bouncing 
young army of considerably more than 200,000 
men had spent its first week in undisputed pos- 
session of a well-ordered countryside whose 
sons had lately been at their throats in the Ar- 
gonne, and there was not a single complaint. 
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Not an instance of disorder or f rictipn. Not a 
ripple, not a breath. 

Surely there was never such another military 
occupation in the history of that squabblesome 
institution known as the human race. Under it, 
the orderly life of the German people has flowed 
unruffled, undisturbed. Letters and telegrams 
have gone to and fro unmolested. Passenger 
trains come and go, trolleys trundle on their 
way, newspapers appear, schools are open. 
With the Germans it is business as usual, and 
the Yankee visitors go nonchalantly about their 
own. 

They had not been in Trier twenty-four hours 
before they were completely at home there. 
They haunted the candy stores and the beer 
halls, they went to the movies, to the opera, they 
submitted nervously to the attentions of Ger- 
man barbers, they stared into the neat, bright 
shop windows all gay with Christmas cards, and 
they sauntered along the lamplit streets, taking 
lessons in German from Lena and Gretchen. 

The German soldiers whom the Yank meets 
are in uniform for the excellent reason that 
otherwise they would catch cold. They have, 
for the most part, been duly discharged, though 
some of them have just floated away from the 
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army, sometimes bringing a bit of its property 
along with them. 

Here and there a German artilleryman, hav- 
ing decided that the time had come for him to be 
demobilized and that it was the least the quarter- 
master could do to ^ * furnish this soldier the nec- 
essary transportation,'' would shove his gun 
into the nearest ditch and drive his horses home. 
More than one American soldier, a trifle weary 
of this business of walking from Bar-le-Duc to 
Coblenz, has been sorely tempted by the offer 
of such a pair of nags for a hundred marks. 

The returning German soldiers and the Amer- 
icans pass each other stiffly and eye each other 
askance. The doughboy is quite willing to leave 
to the powers that be the question as to whether 
or not he has any quarrel with the German peo- 
ple, but he has apparently decided for himself 
that he has no quarrel with the German children, 
of which Rhenish Prussia seems to have an un- 
limited output. 

As the Third American Army sauntered to 
the Rhine, it found German children, always un- 
derfoot, flaxen-haired youngsters on every fence, 
in every window, on every curb, little boys wear- 
ing the red and gray caps of the German soldier 
and saluting the Americans like a lot of under- 
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sized internationalists, little boys and girls who, 
without waiting for Mr. Hoover to investigate 
their tummies, demand chocolate on all possible 
occasions. 

The German stores have plenty of candy, but 
it costs two marks to buy a sack of all-day suck- 
ers that would n't have cost a nickel back in the 
States when we used to live there. For choco- 
late, the enemy infants — or Hunlets, as the 
doughboys call them — ^bring helmets and lugers 
as bribes. If a field kitchen pauses for business 
by the roadside, if a car halts at a city .curb, the 
children swarm around it like bees around a 
honey-pot, and always with souvenirs to swap. 

But souvenirs are a drug on the market. 
That market slumped badly when the receding 
Germans began to shed their equipment as they 
went, but the bottom fell out of it when the 
Americans reached Rhenish Prussia, for here 
were great warehouses full of gorgeous spiked 
helmets to be had for the asking. Why, a gen- 
eral's helmet was solemnly exchanged in Trier 
the other day for one nearly full sack of the 
makin 's. 

However, it is neither with marks, of which 
the value fluctuates wildly, nor with tobacco, 
nor with sugar (of which the Germans have 
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more than the French), that the greatest bar- 
gains can be struck. It is not even with food, 
though oar mess sergeants are acquiring fine 
stocks of fresh beef, fresh veal, and fresh vege- 
tables by swapping flour and bacon for them. 

Some of the sergeants have bought quantities 
of fresh veal by offering corned willy for it, be- 
cause it has been discovered that, among other 
strange national characteristicsi, the German 
people have an overweening passion for corned 
willy. 

But not even corned willy is the surest legal 
tender. It is soap. With a musette bag full 
of soap, a soldier could travel like a king from 
one end of Germany to the other. One of those 
dinky little pieces of issue soap, like those we 
used to see on Pullman trains, will buy any- 
thing. 

One of them has bought a pumpkin, for which 
very good money had been refused. Another 
bought a goose — a fine, fat goose. Supply oflS- 
cers have found their kitchens and wagons 
stripped of soap, and certain doughboys who 
seemed unusually burdened with handsome 
souvenirs are under suspicion. Soap boxes are 
now under triple guard, and the billeted officer 
who leaves his soap on his washstand is like the 
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butterfly society woman back home who was 
forever leaving her jewelry around where some 
one could pick it up. 

The Army of Occupation takes no food with- 
out giving food in return. It does not have to, 
for its own problem of supply is scarcely a vex- 
ing one, with easy train service to Trier and 
Coblenz from Metz or Verdun. In each of the 
big Rhenish Prussian cities railroad engineers 
set up the railhead before the troops arrived. 
Several times a day the long trains wheeze into 
Trier, each train bringing with it 88,000 rations, 
which is quite a bit of nourishment. 

Be it said in honor of the Y. M. C. A. that on 
the second day of the occupation, it arrived on 
the scene with seven carloads of material, since 
which time its canteens have been selling ad lib., 
some of them administered by those of the girls 
that have shown a real genius for canteen work. 

They have been sort of smuggled into Ger- 
many with the Occupation Army, those girls, 
and their appearance with the vanguard of the 
troops gave the natives a great start. ''Die 
Damen, Die Damen'' in astonished whispers has 
been the music to which they have marched to 
the Bhine. 

Soon the supply trains will be returning any- 
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thing but empty — ^packed, rather, with jovial 
prisoners of war on the home stretch. Into the 
area of the Third American Army, stretched 
like a net along the Rhine on both sides of Co- 
blenz, have poured many of the first prisoners 
to be released, or rather to get loose, for, with 
the relaxation of the new regime in the interior 
of the enemy domain, they have been able to 
walk past their oblivious guards and, sometimes 
in groups of fifty or sixty, hook rides to the 
frontier. 

They did not wait for officialdom to return 
them. They had but one idea in their homesick 
hearts, to get back with the folks, and on such a 
pilgrimage they have started by thousands, 
afoot if necessary. They have arrived weary, 
Qold, hungry, but still so bent on getting home 
that they have been impatient of the mild deten- 
tion enforced on them by the Eleventh Infantry, 
which has charge of this Yankee matter in the 
area of the Third American Army. 

^*And, speaking of home,'' said a Yank, halt- 
ing before a neat little bakery shop, which, 
strangely enough, had the same name as his own 
over the door, ^ ^ I don 't know about you fellows, 
but I don't have quite so far to go. My father 
and mother live here." 



XXX 
THE EHINE AT LAST 

December 20, 1918 

ON Friday the thirteenth, in the fifth week 
of the armistice, the troops of the Allied 
armies crossed the Rhine and so entered upon 
the last phase of the occupation. To-day, the 
sentries who guard its bridges and pace their 
posts within the shadow of the ancient cas- 
tles are not German soldiers. Poilus and Tom- 
mies and Yanks, these three — and it is their 
Christmas present to a tired, thankful world — 
these three are keeping the watch on the Rhine. 
It was just at dawn that the close-massed 
forces of the Third American Army moved for- 
ward in the dismal December rain to take and 
hold the bridgehead that is theirs to-day. By 
four bridges and four ferries, they moved 
quietly across the river, which is more beautiful 
than any our own country can show and which 
means more to Germany than any American 
river can ever mean to us. The Rhine, for all 
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its castle-crowned steeps, for all its massive and 
impotent fortresses, is more than a mere moat 
to guard the Fatherland. 

To the Germans, it is a river of proud mem- 
ories, the silver thread on which their history 
is strung, the link of lore and legend, the inspira- 
tion of their songs for which through countless 
generations its lisping waters have crooned a 
soft accompaniment. And then, in the gray of 
a December morning, an American army moved 
across the German Rhine. 

For this great hour in the history of the 
United States, many Americans were up and 
abroad an hour in advance of the sun, though 
reveille meant nothing in their lives. Gray- 
haired staflf officers, Salvation Army lassies, 
cooks from neighboring messes, couriers, artists, 
war correspondents, they were all there waiting 
at the Coblenz pontoon — the Bridge of Boats — 
for the electric moment when the Rhine bridges 
should give forth the music, the ever-recogniz- 
able, ever-stirring music of American infantry 
on the march. 

Yet they knew in their hearts it would be what 
the French would regard as an indifferent show. 
They knew from long and gloomy experience 
that the American Army simply refuses to be 
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dramatic. They were right. There was no 
fuss, no flourish of trumpets. There never is. 

On the stroke of seven, the first mounted men 
clattered forward over the cobbles of the quay 
and the order '^Forward March" sounded from 
post to post along the river front. It was rain- 
ing and there was scarcely enough light in the 
heavens to rival as yet the winking street lamps. 
Faintly silhouetted against the gray sky were 
visible the great ramparts of Ehrenbreitstein 
and not far below, where the Moselle swings 
into the Rhine, could be seen in sharp relief the 
stupendous statue of the first Wilhelm. 

This bridge — ^it was at the point where, ac- 
cording to Rhineland legend, the lovely Riza 
walked upon the waters from shore to shore a 
thousand years ago — this bridge was set aside 
for the First Brigade. It was the same bri- 
gade which, less than a year before, had, to the 
intense and audible amusement of the German 
Army, modestly settled down in the American 
old home sector *^ northwest of Toul." 

First came Major Paul Daly of New York. 
He was on horseback, and two mounted men fol- 
lowed close behind. Then, if history must have 
the prosaic order of march, came Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank Parker and some oflScers of his staflF. 
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Then some French officers. Then a Y. M. C. A. 
girl in a fur coat carrying a bunch of cookies and 
— ^bless her for a kind lady — three boxes of 
cigars. 

Then the correspondent of the * * Chicago Daily 
News/' accompanied by his dog Vesle, a plump 
and celebrated poodle who waddled across the 
Rhine ahead of the troops, wearing an intent 
look and bent, as it afterwards developed, on 
searching for the first lamp-post on the left 
bank. 

But the procession grew impressive enough as 
the doughboys tramped across, an endless col- 
umn that thumped ahead, deliberately oblivious 
to the beauties of the Rhine or the significance 
of the occasion, listening indignantly to the pat- 
ter of the rain on their helmets and wondering 
if the quartermaster had enough shoes. Close 
to the farther shore, the swaying, scarce-distin- 
guishable column of olive drab melted into the 
all-enshrouding mist. Not so the flag and the 
standards, when their turn came to cross the 
Rhine. Always they shone bravely from shore 
to shore. 

It was the one touch of color in all that drab 
and cheerless morning, from the moment when, 
midstream, the river wind caught and flung them 
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wide, till, dwindling, dwindling, they became 
only a point of scarlet in a curtain of mist, like 
a poppy blooming in the cranny of a gray wall. 
And always, faintly from the other shore, came 
the music of the band playing in the rain. 

While the First Brigade, with ponderous 
trucks and smoking kitchens, moved over the 
pontoon, the Second Brigade was crossing by 
the beautiful three-span Pfaffendorf bridge 
near by. Below, the famous Thirty-second was 
crossing and below them the Second, while 
above, the Third had edged upstream a bit to- 
ward Bingen. 

For this crossing, the troops had been mass- 
ing on the left bank since the preceding Sunday, 
when the first cavalry trotted into Bemagen and 
the first infantry — a whole trainload of affable 
doughboys — arrived at Coblenz. 

In their sector of the Rhine, certainly, the 
Yankees feel quite at home. They were sternly 
forbidden to wander out of it, for the various 
bridgeheads were kept as severely separate as 
water-tight compartments, but the outposts 
could not help meeting occasionally, and on 
Thursday of last week, when troops that looked 
hauntingly like our own marched into Bonn, the 
Yanks discovered, to their great delight, that 
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their neighbors below stream were the Cana- 
dians. 

The exchange of courtesies would run some- 
thing like this : 

* * Cheer-o, Kennida, what division T ' ' 
^^The Second/' 

^^s 'at sot So 's this.'' 

**The Second American t Some division, 
from what they tell us. ' ' 

*'We '11 say it is. Where 's the British! '^ 

**The Imperials! Oh, down stream some- 
where. ' ' 

* * What 's your main town T ' ' 
''Bonn." 

''What kind of a place!" 

"Ditto." 

"How are things going!" 

' ' Lovely. Just lovely. Could n 't be better if 
we were home in the States. ' ' 

"Home in the States! Where do you get 
that stuff!" 

"Oh, well, I 'm from lo^ay myself. Half of 
us are Americans." 

"The hell you say. Then, why didn't you 
come over in our army!" 

"Because it didn't come over soon enough." 

A thoughtful silence for a while. Then : 
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**Well, see you in loway, Kennida." 

Thus it befell that Canada and America 
crossed the Ehine shoulder to shoulder. 

Now the Stars and Stripes float from the sky- 
line flagpole of Ehrenbreitstein. 

Ehrenbreitstein sounds rather like the name 
of some cloak and suit house in New York, but 
it is really a fortress so formidable that it is 
called the Gibraltar of the Rhine. If, when they 
began to fashion it just after Waterloo, any 
prophetic soul had told the powers that were 
that a century later its garrison would echo to 
the tread of soldiers from the absurd, little sap- 
ling republic across the Atlantic, they would 
have flung him into its lowest keep as a danger- 
ous lunatic. 

The fortress, which copies the old hilltop cas- 
tles of which the weather-battered ruins still 
frown down on the Rhine, was reared on the site 
of just such a stronghold as had stood for cen- 
turies there at the junction of the Rhine and 
Moselle. It is hollowed out from just such a 
sheer riverside rock as the Lorelei itself. Its 
vast underground chambers will billet a hundred 
thousand men. By spiral paths that lead 
through tunnels and over drawbridges, you 
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reaeh at last its battlements, which rise foil 385 
feet above the river bed. From them you can 
see triangular Coblenz laid ont like a relief map 
at the base of the fortress and survey the his- 
toric countryside from Stolzenfels to Ander- 
nach. 

Baedeker's accoimt of Ehrenbreitstein is ac- 
curate, though vague. It contains what to-day 
is a serious error. It says: ** Foreign officers 
are not admitted." Correct this to read ** Ger- 
man officers/' and the sentence may stand. 

From Ehrenbreitstein itseK, which is a small 
town opposite Coblenz, the bridgehead reaches 
for thirty kilometers into Germany. 



XXXI 
THE LIFE OF EILEY 

December 27, 1918 

THIS is the story of the softships of the 
Third American Army. For the Yankee 
troops who were assigned to take and hold the 
Coblenz bridgehead are leading the life of Riley 
on the Rhine. 

They are stretching ont at night in such billets 
as they never dreamed of in the days before the 
armi-stice. The officers and men are dwelling, 
all of them, in such comfort as they have not 
known since last their own front gates swnng to 
behind them. They are living, some of them, 
in such elegance as they had never known before 
in all their days, nor will again. Every inci- 
dent and circumstance of their daily existence 
is tremendously and dramatically different from 
what it would have been had the war gone on — 
and January with its rain and snow a-coming 
on. 

The house that shelters the headquarters of 
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the Thirty-second Division at Rengsdorf is the 
kind of modem palace our senators bnild when 
the Fifth Avenne nrge is on theuL The First 
Division staff is worrying along at Montabanr 
in snch a structure as you would expect to find 
all planned in a "Town and Country'* article 
under the title * * How to Be Beautiful Though an 
Office Building.'' Now that the grenade-throw- 
ing season is over, the One Hundred and Sixty- 
sixth Infantry has moved into a glass house at 
Oberwinter. Its regimental headquarters is 
basking in the solarium of a country club whose 
window-walls look down on the magical Rhine 
which flows by to the strains not of the Lorelei, 
but of the regimental band at practice. 

It is probable that when General Douglas 
MacArthur was dwelling in a fragrant French 
bam in the Argonne he little guessed that after 
his Christmas dinner he would have his coffee 
and cigar in the sumptuous billiard-room of his 
own castle on the Rhine. He is unlikely ever to 
forget his present headquarters, and yet he will 
not remember it quite so vividly (or so fondly) 
as he will that chateau in St. Benoit where, at 
the time of the St. Mihiel drive, he scandalized 
the First American Army by setting up the 
headquarters of his brigade in the front line — 
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three kilometers ahead of, not behind, his regi- 
mentals — there to stay till he was literally- 
shelled out. 

But not merely generals are at ease. Dough- 
boys of lesser rank — such as privates — are bil- 
leted in hotels and cozy houses'. Doughboys 
fresh (as the saying is) from a 300-kilometer 
hike across Europe can be heard and seen skid- 
ding on rugs and clumping over gleaming, in- 
laid, hardwood floors, most painfully conscious 
of their hobnailed shoon. 

Consider, for instance. Color Sgt. Hank 
Gowdy, of Headquarters Company, in the Ohio 
regiment of the Bainbow Division. Sergeant 
Hank, who recently resided in a somewhat in- 
suflScient indentation in a hillside near Exer- 
mont, now occupies with the senior color ser- 
geant a suite of rooms in a Bhineland palace at 
Bolandseck. 

The fittings are perfect, from the silken cover- 
lets and the chaise longue to the jeweled bedside 
lamps. He never had such rooms before, even 
after the Braves won the World Series. From 
the windows he gets a matchless view of Ro- 
land 's Castle, of the ruined silhouette of Drach- 
enfels and of the Siebengebirge, receding in a 
haze-veiled panorama. He has acquired a 
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gaide-book which explains that the Seven Hills 
were placed there by the Giants. 

**Jiminy Christmas,'' said Sergeant Gowdy, 
**it did n't happen when I was with them.'^ 

However, his favorite reading these days is 
the set of clippings which quote General March 
as saying that all the big league players would 
be recalled from the service in time for spring 
training. He has mailed one of them to Wash- 
ington with the following : 

1st Ind. 
Prom Sgt. Hank Gowdy, Hqrs. Co., 166th Inf., 
Dec. 25, 1918— To General Peyton March, C. of S., 
U.S.A. 

1. Returned. Approved. 

Sergeant Gowdy, by the way, took two baths 
last week, which doubled his bathing average for 
the year. 

The One Hundred and Sixth-fifth Infantry is 
living luxuriously at Remagen. But the friends 
of that murderous regiment can imagine what 
its personnel must have felt when they found 
themselves in the heart of the ApoUinaris dis- 
trict, in the shadow of the ApoUinaris church. 

*'And to think," said the One Hundred and 
Sixty-fifth, **that they might just as well have 
sent us to this here now Boosenburg. ' ' 
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Father I>uffy retired immediately to his room 
in the Burgomeister^s house at Remagen and 
sent out word that he was indisposed. The 
One Hundred and Sixty-fifth, though it has 
been mauled on every battlefield and repeatedly 
replenished by replacements, still shakes a 
wicked brogue. Faith and they 're after call- 
ing the Rhine the River Ryan. 

Life on the Rhine is made up of drill, chow, 
loafing, cleaning-up, sight-seeing, and sleep. 
The drill is mild, the cleaning-up instinctive. 
Every horse shines these days like a good deed 
in a naughty world, and so does every doughboy, 
for the Rhineland may be described as a country 
of beautiful bathtubs, and there is scarcely a 
private in the Army of Occupation who does 
not look as though he were bucking for orderly. 

The sight-seeing is pretty severely circum- 
scribed, for there are limits, and grim-jawed 
sentries pace those limits. There is the opera, 
of course, in Coblenz, but then Coblenz is for the 
chosen few, and the unchosen many yearn for it 
as the Yank in France yearns for Paris. 

One of the most commanding officers in the 
Third American Army decided to accompany 
several officers of his staff last Friday evening 
to the opera, which temple of the arts has been 
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doing a thriving business since the Americans 
hit town. It would scarcely be a command per- 
formance, and yet the general's intention to at- 
tend was not altogether unknown. 

So when word reached ^the headquarters on 
Friday morning that the performance had been 
called off, it looked a little suspicious. You see, 
Coblenz is under suspicion of being a trifle pro- 
German. Better be looked into. So three 
sleuths of the intelligence department glided 
silently out. An hour later, they glided in 
again and their report was filed. It was brief 
but assuring. The opera house had burned 
down. 

As a matter of fact, it had not burned down 
entirely. There had just been a bad back-stage 
blaze in the scenery. The fire was attended by 
everybody in town, and a good old fire-line was 
promptly established by our M. P. 's, who could 
not help thinking of home when all but one noz- 
zle in the local fire apparatus failed to work. It 
seems that the receding German Army had car- 
ried off all the good ones, to the considerable 
annoyance of the local population. 

The local firemen, by the way, had some diflS- 
culty in attending the fire, as our conscientious 
M. P.'s feared they were violating the order 
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against Germans appearing in uniform. The 
German postmen and trolley-car motormen lead 
troubled existences these days for the same 
reason. 

There are movies, too, at Coblenz, and then 
there was the show put on for the Americans 
and the natives by the French. 

Nothing could have been much more striking 
than the contrast between the French and Amer- 
ican methods of entering Coblenz. The Amer- 
icans sort of dropped in in their casual manner, 
which so grievously disappoints those who crave 
a grand entry. Not so the French, when they 
passed through the city last Friday as a sort of 
gesture. 

When the Americans entered Coblenz, they 
trundled in on a slow-poke German train, 
dropped out at the railroad station, marched to 
the nearest barracks, and went to sleep. When 
the French came here river boats brought them 
down the Rhine at noon to the kind of music that 
sets the blood a-dancing, the drums thumping 
an accompaniment to the horns, while the cym- 
bals crashed and the shrill whine of the Arabian 
reed-pipe sounded clear from shore to shore. 

Before the review by General Dickman, the 
disembarking French were met (accidentally) 
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by a detachment of sixteen American soldiers 
ambling along the quay. To the French this 
must have seemed a rather indifferent escort for 
such an occasion^ and it is hoped they learned 
later it was no official deputation — ^merely the 
local AWOL ^s out for an airing under guard. 

The Americans were much gratified by a nice 
touch in the arrangements for the ceremony. 
They could not help noticing that Marshal Foch 
had thought to send one of the regiments down 
on the Elberfeld, a craft evidently named after 
that famous Yank third baseman. 

In each divisional area, there is some glory of 
the ancient Rhineland to visit. On the road that 
lies between Trier and Coblenz stands a beauti- 
ful lakeside monastery — Kloster Laach — ^whose 
basilica is wrinkled with a thousand memories 
of the twelfth century. There is such a tomb 
there as Westminster would be proud to shelter. 
Even to this day monks labor and pray there 
within a cloister whose stained-glass windows 
must have shut out the spectacle of a world at 
war, and through whose thick walls the moan of 
agonized mankind must have come very, very 
faintly. 

To this spot lately many American pilgrims 
have come, some to pray, some to stare in won- 
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der at the high altar which William of Hohen- 
zoUem gave to the monastery, some so they 
could send home some such side-splitting post- 
card as this : 

** Visited the Benedictine monks to-day and 
found them very cordial. * * 

One visitor was a young American lieutenant 
whose brigade had done immortal things in the 
war and who was feeling sort of swanky in his 
shining, spurred boots after the dreary mud of 
Champagne and the Argonne. He could not 
help swaggering just a little bit, and even when 
lie was led into the high-ceilinged library, with 
its treasures of ancient volumes, he could not 
help saying something about the fine library in 
New York. The monk reached to the nearest 
shelf and handed him a Bible printed at Cologne 
in Latin and most exquisitely illuminated in that 
rare scarlet the old texts show. 

* * Gee ! * ' said the lieutenant, with the dawnings 
of respect, "some book. Pretty old, I guess/' 

And he looked at the title page. The date 
was there. Very likely the monk had meant him 
to see it. It was 1491. 

Exit lieutenant, thoughtfully. 

Yes, the Yanks in the land of Schmidt are 
leading the life of Riley. But he would be a 
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false chronider who pretended for a moment 
that they were not most desperately homesick. 

And more than all else, one thing made the 
Army of Occupation homesick the week before 
Christmas. It was not the comfortable, modem 
houses. The very sight of the eminently Amer- 
ican plumbing gave the men a certain nostalgia, 
but it was not that. It was not the orchards, 
though they are eloquent of home. It was not 
even the shop-windows all bright with Christ- 
mas favors and tinsels. 

It was none of these. It was the rows upon 
rows of Christmas trees for sale in public 
squares. Their high fir points, where one might 
easily conjure up the topmost, wobbly candle — 
Mother would be in such a panic for fear it 
would set the tree afire — these points it was that 
pierced the Yankee to the heart* 



XXXII 
THE WOUNDS BEGIN TO HEAL 

March 15, 1919 

IN the wilderness which the war wrought last 
summer from the once lovely countryside 
that lies between the Vesle and Marne, the fu- 
ture is astir. 

On all the tortured farms which the Allied 
troops wrenched back from the Germans in July 
and August, the soil is being turned and the 
seed scattered for the harvest of next sum- 
mer. In all the little villages which the in- 
vader sacked and our guns laid low, life is be-^ 
ginning again. Slowly, painfully, almost un- 
aided, out of its own vitality, life is beginning 
again. 

The pussy willows are in bud on the fringe 
of tattered Belleau Wood, and the violets are 
reopening for business along the roads that 
skirt the twisting Marne where the Third Di- 
vision braced itself for the shock of July 15. 
The' little sawmill on the edge of Fere-en-Tar- 
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denois is busy as a bee with the lumber that 
must be made for the .shoring of the rickety 
houses there, and, as j^ou walk toward Belleau 
Wood from Lucy-le-Bocage these days, you 
hear the heartening hum of the threshing ma- 
chine, at work on the grain of the immortal 
wheat-fields there. 

Meurcy Farm, which the Rainbow's wild 
Irishmen from New York captured at the points 
of their bayonets, has been all patched up and 
the crop plans of the year have been inaugu- 
rated much as they have been from the same old 
farmhouse every year since long before Amer- 
ica was discovered. From the high windows of 
the ancient Chateau de Fere, which served the 
Seventy-seventh Division as headquarters in 
the bitter days of last August, the candle-light 
shines hospitably at dusk, and the great lady 
who owns the chateau has sent word to the care- 
taker that she will soon be back. 

There is no town in all the battlefield where 
hearths are not rekindled. Even those villages 
which are only piles of rubble have their villag- 
ers to-day. Picking your way through such a 
mass of splintered beams and crumbled stone as 
Fismes, you say to yourself. **Here, surely, 
life cannot have recommenced.*' And then. 
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suddenly, from around a pile of stones, scram- 
bling, hooting, laughing, will come a lot of 
French kids, fresh from the little school that 
has somehow found a lodgment there amid the 
ruins of the Vesle city which the men of the 
Twenty-eighth, Thirty-second and Fourth Di- 
visions will remember all the days of their 
lives. 

The schools are open everywhere, working on 
the best reconstruction material the world will 
ever know. The kids of Chateau-Thierry troop 
each morning to the old house where Jean de la 
Fontaine was born and, from the little building 
in Bezu-le-Guery, which served the Second Di- 
vision as a field hospital during its epic fight 
last June, there comes these days the drone of 
the children rehearsing the first syllables of the 
lessons which mean liberty and law. 

So Fismes has its school and, even if there is 
only one house left which really looks like a 
house, with windows and walls and a roof and 
everything, you may be sure there are flower 
pots on the sills and white flowers blooming in 
them. Perce-neiges, they are, Madame will ex- 
plain from the doorway, so-called, it seems, be- 
cause they push up boldly through the February 
snow and insist on being cheerful even when 
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life is hardest. Madame 's hand strays uncon- 
sciously to the locket which frames the picture 
of her son lost in the war. 

* * They help us to begin over again, the perce- 
neiges/^ she adds, ^^and what else is there left 
for us to dof 

So she goes back to her work of cleaning, 
cleaning, cleaning. 

And Juvigny. In all that area, there is no 
town — not even Vaux, which the Ninth Infantry 
stormed at the beginning of July — ^which is so 
utterly demolished as the little hillside Aisne 
village which we captured when General Mangin 
borrowed our Thirty-second Division to tip his 
lance in his great drive at the end of the sum- 
mer. Juvigny lies isolated ten kilometers north 
of Soissons, and can be reached only after a 
painful journey across a bitter country, laid 
waste by four years of battle. 

There is not a house left in Juvigny. 
Nothing is left standing there save the hilltop 
cross with the figure of the Christ still in posi- 
tion, though the guns have shot away half of 
the stones which formed the pedestal. And yet 
voices float up from the edge of the historic 
ravine. The week's wash flaps cheerily in the 
March wind in front of the caves which line 
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that ravine, and children trotted about the other 
day, masquerading for Mardi Gras in discarded 
American gas masks. When the old folks were 
not looking, they have been known to play with 
forgotten hand grenades. 

For in Juvigny, six families have crept back 
across the wilderness and started housekeeping 
in our old dugouts. While they mourn their 
dear fruit trees, which the invaders sawed down, 
little by little they are starting to cultivate the 
blasted soil. 

They eat what they can carry up hill and 
down from the distant ravitaillement depot in 
Soissons. In all the main centers the Govern- 
ment has its food stores, and here and there 
civilian concerns, branches of the big Paris mer- 
chants, are reopening hopefully. 

Occasionally, on roads once black with the 
endless processions of our guns and kitchens 
and ammunition trucks, a peddler *s cart trun- 
dles along, laden with pots and pans and the 
other tools of housekeeping, while now and 
again a camionette whizzes by, stocked with 
food and clothing and driven by one of those 
indefatigable girls who work on the committee 
which Miss Anne Morgan and Mrs. Dyke direct 
from Blerancourt and Vic-sur-Aisne. 
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There are all these aids and, in time, big con- 
tractors and great Government committees will 
put their shoulders to the work of reconstmcr 
tion. But, in the beginning, trust the French 
peasant to tend to it himself. It is pioneer life, 
as bleak and hard as that which our own fore- 
bears knew in the American wilderness, but 
lived out now by a people who have no instinct 
for adventure and ask only to be let alone. 
Yet, trust the French peasant to prefer a rain- 
drenched cellar of his own to a palace in which 
he is merely a refugee. Trust him to putter 
about the rebuilding of his own home just be- 
cause it is his own. 

Last August, when the wind still brought the 
thunder of the guns from the Vesle, they began 
coming back to their poor houses, and each day 
now the trains to Reims and Soissons and 
Chateau-Thierry pour out a host of the return- 
ing villagers — the same hapless people the mis- 
ery of whose flight down the troop- janmoLed 
Mame roads last spring stiffened the determin- 
ation of young America on its way into battle. 

Some never fled at all, and now, back once 
more, the women at the washing troughs ex- 
change strange stories, as they wring out the 
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clothes, of the things that befell them when the 
Germans bore them off as captives. 

The first people to return are a sort of aris- 
tocracy, and there is great excitement among 
the ruins when another family wanders fear- 
fully back. The oldest inhabitant in each town 
can always tell just how many the colony num- 
bers. Ask him at Vaux. 

* * One hundred and twenty, ' ' he replies, with- 
out hesitation. 

Or in Fismes. 

''Four hundred and thirty-six." 

There is plenty of labor at hand for the pre- 
liminary work of reconstruction — for the work, 
that is, of sorting out the debris, piling up the 
usable stones, shoring the still wobbly walls, 
and patching the roofs where the shells tore 
through. This work is being done by Germans, 
for there are thousands upon thousands of pris- 
oners shuffling disconsolately over the acres 
their country coveted. 

They are allotted to the different villages, 
chopping wood, toting rubbish, digging gar- 
dens. Sometimes a little poilu, armed to the 
teeth, makes a shallow pretense at standing 
guard over a knot of thirty or forty of them, 
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but, as often as not, the Germans trot about 
under their own officers. The citizens of Sois- 
sons stood open-mouthed the other day at the 
spectacle of one of the Boches kneeling docilely 
in the mud to tie the shoe of his complacent ser- 
geant. 

They exist from day to day, these human 
debris of the war, wondering what can be going 
on in the homeland, wondering when, if ever, 
they will see that homeland again, and if it will 
be worth seeing. They make a rush for every 
passing Yank, sometimes a whole platoon storm- 
ing a lone passerby. But their object is not 
murder. Their object is tobacco. And the 
Yank is a little embarrassed when his affably 
proffered packet of cigarettes is scrambled for 
as monkeys scramble for a peanut tossed into 
the cage at the zoo. 

They live in quarries, the Germans, or in rude 
barracks which have sprung up everywhere. 
There is a large colony of them in the Jaul- 
gonne bend of the Marne, where the Germans 
flung their pontoons last July and, on the left 
bank, came to grips with the Third Division. 
Mezy, the little village where a platoon of the 
Thirtieth Infantry fought till it was almost to- 
tally destroyed, is now a German town. But 
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not German owned — ^thanks, among other fac- 
tors, to the Thirtieth Infantry. 

Eeeently travelers on the battered road which 
leads from Reims down to Fismes saw a long 
line of men in Lincoln green, stretched like a 
snake across the roadside fields, a line that 
heaved up and down. For they were shoveling 
dirt. And the passersby knew that they were 
chance witnesses of a bit of history. For those 
men were Germans, and the task to which their 
weary backs were bent was the task of filling 
the trenches. 

Bit by bit, such work as this is rubbing out 
the picture of the war which the countryside 
still afforded at the end of last summer. There 
are, it is true, plenty of scars that time can 
never efface. 

There are some that will stand for years to 
come, but even the tourists, who will come not 
singly, but in battalions, this summer, will not 
see what can be seen to-day. 

For spring will carpet the blasted fields and 
the farmers will fill in the shell-holes and cart 
away for next winter 's fires the mass of broken 
timber which still litters Belleau Wood and 
Trugny Wood, still clutters the forests of Fere 
and Nesle. 
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It is still a battlefield you see to-day from 
the high tower of the Chateau-de-Nesle, the 
thick-walled, twelfth-century fortress which the 
Germans yielded up before the advancing 
troops from Alabama. 

Seringes, the town reduced to splinters by the 
guns behind the Ohioans, lies to the west, and 
to the east is Sergy, all desolate still from the 
battle that raged through its streets between the 
Prussian Guard and the lowans. There, close 
to the chateau, is an American graveyard, row 
on row of the Rainbow Division's dead, ranks 
and honors and faults forgotten, 700 in this one 
spot. And all the fields around, as far as the 
eye can reach, are agleam with the pools of wa- 
ter formed by the shell-holes catching the end- 
less winter rains. 

The spring rains will gradually efface that 
hillside of 3000 fox holes below St. Gilles, the 
edge of the depression which the Americans, 
with good reason, came to call Death Valley. 
Already the winter rains have caved in the 
enormous dugout hollowed in the ravine slope 
in Coupru for the headquarters of the Twenty- 
third Infantry at the end of June. Poor, dingy 
Coupru. The debris still litters the floor of the 
village church, and the torn camouflage still 
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flutters from the belfry which served as a look- 
out when the men of the Twenty-third went into 
the fight abreast of their pals, the Marines. 

But;, swept by the war for only a season in- 
stead of, as at Verdun, for four years, this 
countryside will soon lose its scars, and the 
tourists must hurry. Already their forerun- 
ners are abroad in the land. Stray, unex- 
plained civilians, nurses on leave, gobs on leave. 
Red Cross workers, they stream forth from 
each train that stops at Chateau-Thierry. At 
Reims they file, awed, through the maimed ca- 
thedral, which, for all its wounds and burns, is 
still as wonderful as the Venus de Milo or the 
Winged Victoiy of Samothrace. 

At Chateau-Thierry they gaze on the rid- 
dled walls and pace that never-to-be-forgotten 
left bank of the river where the men of the Sev- 
enth Machine-Gun Battalion began, before the 
dawn of June 1, the fire that held the bridges to 
the end. The tourists stare sentimentally at 
the more westerly wooden bridge which, unfor- 
tunately, does not happen to have been in exist- 
ence at the time of the battle. 

Then, for thirty-five francs, they get a tot- 
tering, one-seated buggy, which drags them out 
to Belleau Wood, that nightmare bit of dis- 
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torted timber, stripped rocks, and blackened 
earth which is known on the French maps as 
the Wood of the Marine Brigade. After this 
they buy some neatly polished German shells 
which the folks in Bouresches and Torcy are 
gathering with which to recoup their fortunes. 

They pause again at Chateau-Thierry to do 
some shopping at the stores which carry the 
sign, ** Souvenirs of the Great War.'* Thus 
laden, they take a bus up to the Bois du Chate- 
let, to the edge of which woodland the newly 
arrived troops of the Fourth Division fought 
their way at the beginning of the counter-offen- 
sive last July. 

There, just a few minutes' walk beyond 
Bezu-St. Germain, is the huge, circular iron gun 
emplacement. The tourists write home happily 
that they have seen the spot from which the Big 
Bertha fired its mysterious shells on Paris. 
What they have really seen is an emplacement 
planned for another such gun, but apparently 
never used. However, it does n 't matter. Who 
cares ? Probably not the tourists, and certainly 
not the owners of the busses, who will be able 
to take up the next National Loan all by them- 
selves without noticing it. 

There are some sights, some shrines on the 
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edge of the battle, of which the official guides 
know nothing and which the tourists are un- 
likely to see. It seems improbable, for instance, 
that the tourists will ever find their way in such 
great numbers to the historic, but little known, 
heights south of Soissons, where, on the mem- 
orable July 18, 1918, one of the most potent of- 
fensive weapons ever forged was thrust for- 
ward by Marshal Foch to cut the Soissons- 
Chateau-Thierry road and thus catch the Ger- 
mans in the salient that reached to the Mame. 
Standing on that highland area, which the First 
and Second American divisions, with the Mo- 
roccans between them, overran in those swelter- 
ing days, the pilgrim can say, **Here, on July 
18, 1918, the tide of the great war turned. '* 

Yet, so incredibly swift was the blow there 
struck and so swiftly did the tide of battle move 
far beyond, that the famous highlands them- 
selves are less scarred than many other areas 
farther east and south, and the villages and 
towns are less populous with American mem- 
ories. Yet, Berzy-le-Sec, now all in ruins, and 
poor, belabored Vierzy are American memorials 
of one of the most dashing and important en- 
gagements in history. 

Here is the land of quarries, from which the 
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blinking Germans crawled forth to find the 
whole surface of the earth overmn with young 
gun-toting Americans in no mood for soft fight- 
ing. Here is Chavigny Farm, the utterly de- 
molished thirteenth-century farmhouse which 
marked the extreme right of the American 
jump-off and which had been the training 
ground for the old American Field Service. 
Here is Longpont, with the fine de Montesquion 
chateau laid low in the dust, Longpont at whose 
gates the Lafayette Escadrille encamped. 

Here, a short distance back through the won- 
der-forest of Villers-Cotteret, is Pierrefonds, 
whose towering chateau looked down on the 
bloody remnants of the Second Division, gath- 
ered wearily there on July 21 after its naked 
rush of twenty-six hours. That chateau, visi- 
ble for miles and miles, has new scars from 
bomb and cannon to show. It shows, too, long 
halls that were built to house the men-at-arms 
of the Due d 'Orleans, but which housed Yankee 
troops all last summer. The old caretaker is 
still rosy with his recollections of their Fourth 
of July dinner, at which he was an honored 
guest. 

The tourist, for instance, is never likely to 
find that damp, far-reaching cave which bur- 
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rows into the hill just outside of Coeuvres on 
the road to Mortefontaine. Only some still 
dangling telephone wires are left to tell the 
passerby that it was once the headquarters of 
the First Division, when prisoners choked the 
ravine outside and the roads were gay with 
Scotch troops coming up fresh and hearty to 
relieve the dog-tired Yankees. 

The tourist is almost sure to miss the sleepy 
old farmhouse just outside Bezu-le-Gu'ery, 
where the headquarters of the Second Division 
was established during the period of the Belleau 
Wood fighting. Time was when no car could 
approach the spot, and the vast, aromatic 
manure pile was heroically left undisturbed lest 
its sudden disappearance should hint something 
to the photographers of the enemy air-fleet. 
The pile is still undisturbed. 

The tool-shed, which once served as a wit- 
ness-box for the long procession of German 
prisoners, has reopened for business, and the 
old telephone exchange is packed with new gar- 
nered grain. The long stable, once crowded 
with maps and fire-eating colonels and the like, 
is now crowded with pacifists — a long row of 
them, placidly chewing their cuds. 

Mme. Bellanger, mistress of the farm, has 
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nothing left to recall the American invasion 
except her own uplifting memory of having had 
four generals at once in her spare room, and 
her rueful recollection that, though the Ameri- 
cans had sworn to her the enemy would never 
reach her farm, she lost heart in the nervous 
first fortnight of July and sold all her stock to 
some Parisian robbers of her acquaintance. 

Not all the American visitors in the Chateau- 
Thierry area are sightseers. There are the am- 
bulance men and the photographic squads on 
duty there. There are the occasional line of- 
ficers back on the old terrain to point out the 
best subjects for the cameras to record. There 
are the men of the Graves' Registration Serv- 
ice who are gathering the scattered dead into 
little, neatly-fenced, roadside cemeteries. Five 
hundred here, one hundred and fifty there, thou- 
sands of bare, sodless mounds> each with its 
wooden croBs and metal tag, with here and there 
a stupefying funeral wreath laid there by some 
French friend, or perhaps a cluster of pansies, 
planted by French hands on the grave of *'An 
unknown American, '^ buried alongside the Paris 
highway he died defending. 



XXXIII 
THE SECOND ARGONNE DRIVE 

April 4, 1919 

THE armistice went into effect on the morn- 
ing of November 11, 1918, but American 
troops are still fighting the battle of the Ar- 
gonne. 

From Ste. Menehould to Sedan, from Grand- 
Pre to Dun-sur-Meuse, nearly every town and 
village that was captured or overrun in the 
greatest of all American battles now has its 
lorn detachment of lingering American soldiers, 
quartered there amid the grimy, disconsolate, 
rain-soaked ruins which that battle left in its 
wake. Les Islettes, Exermont, Cheppy, Cuisy, 
Romagne, Chemery, all have their American 
outfits to-day. They dwell amid the mud and 
rubbish and they wonder when they are going 
home. 

The tumult and the shouting died some 
months ago. All the kings and most of the cap- 
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tains departed long since. But there remain 
graves to be shifted, dead to be named, roads 
to be mended, refuse to be carried away, prop- 
erty to be watched, bridges to be built, pris- 
oners to be guarded. American troops — thou- 
sands upon thousands of them — are on the job. 

Consider Grand-Pre. When members of the 
Seventy-seventh and Seventy-eighth divisions 
encounter each other these days, M. P. 's have to 
intervene to prevent disputes as to who took 
that much-battered town on the Aire. But 
members of Troop G, Second Cavalry, can im- 
agine nothing of less consequence than who took 
Grand-Pre. The only question they consider 
important is who holds Grand-Pre now. And 
they know the answer to that question. For 
they hold Grand-Pre. Albeit, they are per- 
fectly willing to let go. 

Thirteen members of Troop G are worrying 
along somehow in the wet remains of a once 
handsome chateau. The sizable American col- 
ony that settled in Grand-Pre after the armis- 
tice has melted away. The nurses have gone 
from Chateau-Chehery. The engineers and la- 
bor troops and salvage squads have gone. The 
cavalrymen have lost their Y. M. C. A. hut, all 
their officers, and most of their horses. They 
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have nothing left but their rations, their side 
arms, their Victrola, and their morale. 

Their only work is to guard some rubbish that 
no one wants to steal. Their only excitement 
is to shoot up the cats, on whom war was de- 
clared after a lot of beef was raided. Their 
only real pleasure is to lie in wait for a passing 
column of German prisoners under French 
guard and start a riot by showing a few pack- 
ages of Bull Durham. 

For German soldiers are also fighting the bat- 
tle of the Argonne. Heavy-packed and dressed 
in motley, they move from job to job in groups 
of hundreds, sometimes guarded by poilus and 
sometimes guarded by Yanks. The American 
guards derive a certain satisfaction from the 
fact that their prisoners are, all of them, plump 
and rosy, not to say natty in their American 
slickers and high, luxurious rubber boots. 

**Hey, there, Jerry, get a wiggle on you and 
give us a lift here,'' the guard sings out. 

And Jerry 's wiggle is a wonder. 

**Well," says the sergeant in charge, reflect- 
ively, '4t seems we won the war and they lost 
it, but here we are together, both working on 
French roads. I don't know but what they 've 
got the.edge on us slightly. They don't have so 
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far to go to get home. And say, the ones that 
are with the French are always sneaking over 
and trying to get mixed up with our prisoners. 
They know which Army 's got all the luck when 
it comes to rations.'* 

But if Grand-Pre is a depressing spot, as its 
shells of buildings grow weaker and weaker in 
the April rains, if Cuisy and Septsarges and 
Nantillois are inexpressibly dismal places, he 
would be an insensible person who could visit 
Varennes these days without feeling the in- 
spiration of the work that is going on in that 
wreck of a famous village. 

Varennes, the little highway town where Louis 
and Marie Antoinette were caught in their 
flight from Paris, was a target for the shells all 
through the war. There was not a single house 
left standing when the troops of the Thirty-fifth 
Division charged through it in late September 
last. There were only a few remnants of houses 
and cellars to provide a headquarters for the 
First Division during the hardest battle those 
A. E. F. veterans ever knew. 

Yet, Varennes now is alive with new activity 
— a little colony of good work and hope. There 
is a large camp of prisoners neatly billeted in 
barracks on the edge of the road that leads up 
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Cheppy way. There is a negro battalion parked 
in the field alongside the forest road where the 
ammunition train of the Eighty-second Division 
was quartered for so many weeks. 

And in the heart of the town, in a space 
cleared amid the wreckage of old homes, there 
has risen as trim and comfortable a camp as 
can be found anywhere in the A. E. F. It is the 
home of T;ruck Seven, Twenty-third Engineers, 
and, because it takes more than mud and uncer- 
tainty to shake their morale, it is a good home. 

It invites the wayfarer at every point, from 
the smooth, well-rolled ground in front, the trim 
box hedges, the glistening flagpole (raised in 
time to fly a flag on the anniversary of the regi- 
ment 's arrival in France), and the ^' Truck 
Seven,'' worked out in red and white brick on 
the sloping ground, for all the world like the 
name of a suburb at a railway station back 
home. Inside, things get better and better. It 
is true that the art collections, consisting as 
they do of paintings salvaged from roofless 
churches and covers cut out from '^La Vie Pa- 
risienne," are catholic in a sense the church 
would n't understand. But there 's nothing the 
matter with the beds. 

Above all, there 's nothing the matter with the 
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electric lights, thanks to an engine the Ger- 
mans left behind them in their somewhat hasty 
departure from Varennes. And there 's noth- 
ing the matter with the hot and cold water 
showers nor with the big porcelain bathtub 
found amid the wreckage of a Grand-Pre house 
and believed to be the only one of its kind within 
a hundred miles. 

Truck Seven has the greatest respect for their 
nearest neighbors, who dwell in the Pueblo City 
cut in the Varennes cliff. Those little houses 
were built by Germans for their own comfort. 
They came, in the curious processes of time, to 
serve, for a while, as dressing stations for the 
wounded of the divisions that smashed their 
way along the eastern edge of the forest. 
Eventually, the Tank Brigade claimed them as 
headquarters. Now, in the best of them, two 
Quaker women dwell. 

Those two, gray-clad, hospitable women are 
members of the Friends' War Victims' Relief 
Committee, of which reconstruction organiza- 
tion some 400 members, English and American, 
are toiling now in the waste land north and 
south of Varennes, holding out helping hands to 
the first people of th^ region to venture back in 
the hope of starting life again after four years 
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of exile. For each day brings a few, perhaps 
two old women returning fearfully to see what 
is left of their home and what chances there are 
of reestablishing themselves before it is too 
late for the spring planting. They find wait- 
ing them these women, ready with warm beds, 
a good roof, and some bowls of steaming coffee. 

The very look of the shack, both inside and 
out, holds forth encouragement, suggesting how 
much can be done with stuff picked up amid the 
ruins, plus a little good will. Primroses and 
cowslips bloom gaily in the little front garden. 
Inside, some old Turner engravings, fished out 
of the debris of some house, look down from a 
wall of which the wainscot is made of lath, 
tacked in squares on a background of German 
sand-bag cloth. The pussy willows, fresh-cut 
from the edge of Argonne forest, juat fit in the 
vases the 75 shells make, and some capital hang- 
ing flower-pots can be fashioned from German 
helmets. The bread-box used to hold ammuni- 
tion, and the cushion cover on the divan was 
once a battalion panel. 

In such a pleasant setting, the returning refu- 
gees learn that seed is waiting them and that 
when they are ready to plow, horses and imple- 
ments will be provided. Already, the soil of 
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the battlefield around Exermont is being turned, 
sometimes by the men of this reconstruction 
committee, sometimes by the French villagers 
themselves. 

For every village, no matter how battered, 
has some of its folk back, stalking like ghosts 
amid the ruins. There are fewer back than in 
the area between the Mame and the Vesle, for 
the devastation in the Argonne was more com- 
plete and the imprisonment of that countryside 
of so much longer duration that more of its peo- 
ple have taken root elsewhere. 

It is the old people who come back first, 
partly because they found it hardest to start 
life again in alien villages, partly because, all 
through the war, it had been their prayer to 
get back home before death overtook them. 

The size of the colony in any village is not 
determined by the extent of the destruction. 
No town could be more more obliterated than 
Varennes, yet new life is astir there, and even 
Montfaucon has farmers asleep in its cellars 
at night, while St. Juvin and Marcq and Lan- 
dres-et-St. Greorges, though far less completely 
destroyed, would be almost deserted villages 
were it not for the Grerman prisoners and their 
guards. But these places are farther from the 
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railhead. It is that which makes the differ- 
ence. 

That is the reason, too, why there has been 
less change in the look of the countryside along 
the hillcrests of the once formidable Kriem- 
hilde Stellung. Though the salvage squads 
have worked hard, the wanderer who goes from 
Grand-Pre along the ghastly crests that blocked 
the way to Landres-et-St. Georges and reaches 
finally the bloody heights of the Cote de Chatil- 
lon finds things much as they were when the 
guns were stilled last November. 

The dead no longer lie in the field, and every- 
where there is a strange silence, but the shell- 
holes look as if the echo of the barrages must 
still hang in the air, and everywhere the wire 
stands. The wire is the great problem of the 
salvage men. It remains still to be solved. 

There is at least one part of the Argonne, 
however, that is utterly deserted. Not a 
prisoner toils, not an engineer works, in the 
Forest of Argonne itself. No form of human 
life can be found in those extraordinary ravines 
of which the slopes had been so completely fitted 
out with dugouts by the Germans during their 
long tenancy that an entire Yankee regiment 
could take its repose in a single ravine. 
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Some American hustler will make a million 
dollars out of one of those ravines. He will 
rent it for several seasons from the French 
Government, \^hich will think he is crazy. 
Then he will shore up the dugouts and shacks 
that have given way under the winter rains. 
He will pick up the litter of tin cans and pre- 
tend that he has fumigated all the cooties out 
of the ravine. Then he will run a bus line to 
Ste. Menehould and plaster the Paris hotels 
with signs inviting all American tourists to 
come and camp out over-night in the Forest of 
Argonne. 

Bed and Board on the Battle Field 

Taste Life as Our Soldiers Lived It 

Spend a Night in the Argonne 

Fifty Francs a Night 

Not only the battlefield itself has its detach- 
ments of Americans, but most of the towns and 
villages which constituted the rear echelons dur- 
ing that battle — ^most of the countryside from 
Varennes and Monzeville to Bar-le-Duc. 

These are not much more cheerful habitations 
and it was with a great sigh of relief that the 
Seventy-ninth Division moved out the other 
day, pulling up stakes from Souilly, which was 
First Army Headquarters during the battle, 
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and from all the towns roundabout, most of 
which, absurdly enough, are named Erize. 

These little villages of mud and manure are 
just as cheerless as though the Germans had 
blown them off the map, and there came times 
when the Yanks billeted there wished devoutly 
that the Germans had done just that. 

The Three Hundred and Fourteenth Infan- 
try tried to put a bright face on things by set- 
ting up a theater and naming it the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. But even this humor palled, 
and when the order to move over Chaumont 
way came the other day, the divisional paper, 
a snappy young journal **The Lorraine Cross,'' 
felt so good about it that it got out an extra 
with screaming headlines. This was probably 
the first American extra ever printed in France. 



XXXIV 
MADAME COCAUD OF SAVENAY 

April 5, 1918 

THIS is the story of a little, gentle-voiced, 
old Frenchwoman, who runs the best res- 
taurant in France — or so its patrons think, at 
least. There are, or have been in times past, 
restaurants a-plenty for officers only, but here is 
a place most jealously guarded for enlisted men, 
privates preferred. Not that a colonel cannot 
get his dinner there, but it will not be so cheap 
nor so abundant nor so quickly served, for 
Madame Cocaud cooks for the love of the thing 
and her heart is with the boys in the ranks. 

It has only been since the arrival of the 
Americans that Madame Cocaud has run a 
restaurant at all. For nine-and-twenty years 
she kept a small, lazy little buvette in the square 
opposite the Mairie in Savenay, a morsel of a 
French town so old that, with some one to guide 
you, you can still find portions of the wall the 
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Bomans built back in the days when the Ger- 
mans were just beginning to be a nuisance. 
There she lived with her son and toiled mightily 
in order that he might have as good an educa- 
tion as any boy in all that part of the country. 

She had her way, and he was rapidly gaining 
reputation at home and abroad as a teacher and 
lecturer — a lecturer on peace, as it happens — 
when the war came and oflf he went to the front. 
It was in the second fall of the war that word 
of his death came to the little house across the 
way from the Mairie and the light of Madame 
Gocaud 's life went out. She was left alone with 
her memories, a silent, stricken woman who 
seemed to have forgotten how to smile. 

Then one fine day some one hit upon her town 
as the very site for what is now a rapidly ex- 
panding American Army post, and one hot, mid- 
summer afternoon, the first Americans came 
rattling over the flagstones of its narrow 
streets. Most of them made for the taverns 
where the signs swung free and the little green 
tables invited all and sundry to sit down in 
front. 

But one tired and dusty boy put his head in 
Madame Cocaud's door and asked for some 
eggs. He called them ** woofs," but she under- 
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stood, and as he looked very young and very 
hungry she prepared him a great plate of them 
and retired into the back room to wipe her eyes 
furtively on the corner of her apron. It was 
only when he insisted with great vehemence on 
paying something that she reluctantly named 
some preposterously small price and so found 
herself launched unexpectedly in the restaurant 
business. 

For, from then on, it has not been easy, any 
night, to find a corner at Madame Cocaud's — a 
cramped little place at best, all hung with 
strange brass pots and pans, and festooned 
with still stranger strings of sausages. From 
that corner, through the mist of smoke that 
hangs like a heavy fog in the old, time-stained 
kitchen, you can see her bending over the 
hearth, chuckling to herself as, from a single 
fire of crackling twigs, she brings forth mar- 
vels in the way of omelettes and biftek and pain 
perdu and saucisses (country style). 

Best and most famous of all are her crepes, 
the delicate French griddlecake of which no 
one has ever been known to have enough. They 
say it takes twenty years to learn to flip-flop 
them in the pan and then flip-flop them to your 
plate as she can do it. She used to make them 




Her boy, too. 
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only for that boy of hers when he was at home 
from school for his vacations, but now she has 
so many boys to feed, she sometimes has to call 
upon a neighbor to help with the crepes. She 
even has hopes — ^probably vain ones — of train- 
ing a few of the Americans to cook their own. 

The neighbors have begun to notice that 
Madame Cocaud is smiling once more for the 
first time since the second autumn of the war, 
They notice, too, with no little disapprobation, 
that she is charging an almost indecent mini- 
mum for her dinners. They argue with her 
about this. Some day the Americans will be 
gone, for the war cannot last forever, they say, 
and she should be storing away a little profit 
against the lonely years to come. ^'Dame, 
nonr' is her reply. **What would I do with a 
fortune T On whom could I spend it f 

Indeed, she seems to think of herself as a 
sort of special mess sergeant for the American 
Army. It is a community affair with her. 
When business is brisk, she is so preoccupied 
with her frying pan that she often begs the 
boys to come around some other night to settle 
their accounts. When, before the ban on these 
things, her own stock of sugar or confiture ran 
low, she rather expected them to open up their 
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boxes from home and replenish her shelves. 
And they did it, too. 

It is true that now and again one of them will 
bring down a jar of symp, say, with instmc- 
tions that it be saved jnst for his own nse (like 
a shaving cnp in an old-fashioned barber shop), 
bnt at this point her scant knowledge of Eng- 
lish invariably deserts her. When he comes 
again, he is sure to find she has blandly passed 
the syrup till the bottle is empty. 

Once there went forth a staggering order that 
no American soldier in that part of the world 
might so much as cross the threshold of a place 
where even light wines were sold, on penalty 
of death or kitchen police. It looked like the 
end of Madame Cocaud's. There were great 
shakings of the head, and one long day with the 
old silence and the old spectres in the place. 

After this much suspense, Madame got out 
her finest lace coif, donned her finest gown 
(slightly low-necked), and called upon the 
major. She had, she said with a perfectly 
straight face, long been waiting for an excuse to 
stop the sale of liquor on her premises. 
Thenceforth, nothing more demoralizing than 
cafe au lait should ever be served within her 
walls. 
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Once more, the doors opened and the frying 
pan sizzled over the twigs. 

It was to such a place, lured by the growing 
renown of the crepes et saucisses, that a great 
American lady-known to every reader of 
society columns and women's pages back home 
t— descended on Madame Cocaud's for one of 
her ** sweet little dinners" and the ** quantities 
and quantities of atmosphere" that went with 
jthem. 

She was so obviously a grand lady that 
Madame Cocaud pardonably assumed (or pre- 
tended to) that she was at least the wife of the 
President of the United States. For that one 
night, the place was disorganized, the enlisted 
men could hardly get waited on at all and there 
was great sulking in the comers. Madame 
Cocaud was desolated, and the next night when 
the great lady came again it was not the dinner 
of the enlisted men that was slow in reaching 
the table. 

Why the enlisted men were treated with such 
special consideration, few of them guessed and 
none knew for sure till one memorable night not 
long ago when a passing captain took la 
chambre privee and ordered wine while the ban 
was still on it. He was much surprised when 
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the handmaiden replied that they never served 
it 

Madame was summoned. She confirmed the 
dreadful rumor. The captain assured her he 
had the money to pay for it. One did not have 
to be rich, she replied, to dine at her place. Be- 
sides, to sell wine, it was defendu. 

**But," protested the captain, **I am an 
officer and those rules are local and are for en- 
listed men at that. ' ' 

* * So is this place, ' ' said Madame Oocaud, her 
voice trembling, but her eyes alight. **I pre- 
fer them. My son was in the army. Monsieur, ' ' 
and this was the end of the conversation, '*my 
son was in the army and he was a simple 
soldat.'^ 
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A LETTER TO THE FOLKS 

The Rhineland, Christmas, 1918. 

Dear America: 

Your sons are coming home. The task you 
set before them is nearly done, and now, day 
by day, week by week, month by month, your 
ships are bringing them home. 

If we have done well, it was for love of you. 
/ipimly we understood that we had been sent 
forth to slay something which, if it throve un- 
checked, would one day reach out across the 
seas and destroy you. Very clearly we under- 
stood that by ourselves would you be judged 
among the free peoples; that the hour had 
struck for us to show mankind the mettle of 
our pasture. And believe this — there was not 
one of us who did not walk a little straighter, 
live a little cleaner, work a little Jjetter, fight a 
little harder on that account./^ **Manamy,'' a 
stevedore wrote in his Mothers ' Day Letter last 
spring, **I want the folks to see your raising in 
me." America, it was so with every one of us. 
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We wanted all the world to see your raising in 
us. 

And this is written just to tell you that those 
ships will bring back more than 2,000,000 men, 
every one a better citizen than when we sailed 
away. 

Better citizens, because we know each other 
better. Rich and poor, high and low, rough 
and polished. East and West, North and South 
— the war has mixed us all together. Alabama 
and Iowa have joined to form a single brigade, 
and what a brigade! Oregon has. fought 
shoulder to shoulder with New York and means 
more to New York than ever she meant — than 
ever she could have meant — ^before. 

Better citizens because many of us — ^almost 
a million of us — ^have, for a time, dwelt in that 
community spirit which nowhere in this worka- 
day world is quite so animate as it was in that 
strange simple country which was called the 
front. 

Above all, better citizens because you, 
America, mean more to us than ever before. 
For one thing, we have had to learn what it 
is to do without you. Some for -a little while, 
others for interminable months, we have been 
obliged to do without you. Of course, the 
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whole A. E. F. — though we have tried to hide 
it in our letters — ^hlas been as abysmally home- 
sick as the most jealous mother could have 
wished. But surely that was no bad thing. 

Then, too, we have seen such shining things 
done in your name. We who were at Chateau- 
Thierry and northwest of Verdun have seen 
men in olive drab and forest green beside us 
show themselves made of such stuff as taught 
us a new wonder for the land that could breed 
them. There were some of us who had to set 
forth from our own front gate and journey all 
the way to the Marne to discover America. 

We of this generation had come to take our 
country for granted. We had come to take 
our liberty as a matter of course, like the air 
we breathed and the unfailing sun. It was 
not so with the generation that wrung the first 
homesteads from the wilderness. It was not 
so with the generation that conceived the nation 
in liberty and dedicated it to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. It was not so 
with the generation that fought the civil war to 
prove whether that nation, or any nation, so 
conceived and so dedicated, could long endure. 
But we — ^we of the easy spring of 1917 — ^were 
like the idle sons of some rich man, inheritors 
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of a fortune which only he could value who 
had by toil and sacrifice amassed it. Now we 
have done more than inherit the treasure. We 
have earned it. We were children of a great 
estate. We have added to it. 

And so, dear America, we write you from 
the Rhine. In the name of those who cannot 
return, in the name of the best of all, those 
who lie beside the Mame and the Ourcq and the 
Vesle and the Aire and the Meuse, we wish you 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
The American soldier sends you his love. 

A. E. F. 
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